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CHAPTER I. 



THE CAUSE OF THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 

MANY CAUSES LED up to the Spanish-Americaa war. 
Cuba had been in a state of turmoil for a long time, and the 
continual reports of outrages on the people of the island by- 
Spain greatly aroused the Americans. The "ten years 
war" had terminated, leaving the island much embarrassed 
in its mateiial interests, and woefully, scandalized by the 
methods of procedure adopted by Spain and principally 
carried out by General Campos and Weyler, the latter of 
whom was called the "butcher" on account of his alleged 
cruelty in attempting to suppress the former insurrection. 
There was no doubt much to complain of under his admin- 
istration, for which the General himself was not personally 
responsible. He boasted that he only had three individuals 
put to death, aud that in each of these cases he was highly 
justified by martial law. 

FINALLY THE ATTENTION OF THE UNITED STATES was forci- 
bly attracted to Cuba by the Virginius affair, which consisted 
in the wanton murder of fifty American sailors — officers and 
crew of the Virginius, which was captured by the Spanish 
off Santiago bay, bearing arms and ammunition to the 
insurgents — Captain Fry, a West Point graduate, in com- 
mand. 

Spain would, no doubt, have received a genuine American 
thrashing on this occasion had she not been a republic at 
that time, and President Grant and others thought it unwise 
to crush out her republican principles, which then seemed 
just budding into existence. 
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ferni of government as could be recognized at Washington, 
and accorded beliigeient rights or rights of a nation at war 
with another nation ; that the laws of neutrality should be 
strictly enforced, and America should keep " hands ofl " 
and let Spain and the Insurgents settle their own differ- 
ences. 

MUCH MONEY ASD TIME was expended by the Uuited 
States government in maintaining this neutral position. 
Fillibustering expeditions were constantly being fitted up in 
America with arms and ammunition for the Cuban patriots. 
As a neutral power it became the duty of the American 
[overnnient to suppress fillibustering, but it was both an 
.Dpleasant and au expensive duty, and one in which the 

:ople had little or no sympathy. 

SPAIN TRIES TO APPEASE public sentiment in America 
by recalling Marshal Campos, who was considered unequal 
to the task of defeating the Insurgents, because of reputed 
inaction. The flower of the Spanish army was poured into 
Cuba by the tens of thousands — estimated, all told, at three 
hundred thousand when the crisis between America and 
Spain was reached. 

WEVIER, "THE BUTCHER," was put in command and 
inaugurated the policy of establishing military zones inside 
of the Spanish lines, into which the unarmed farmers, mer- 
chants, women and children were driven, penniless; and 
being without any visible means of subsistence were left to 
perish from hunger and disease. (The condition of these 
people greatly excited American sympathy with the Insur- 
gents.) Genera] Weyler hoped thus to weaken the Insur- 
gents who received considerable of supplies from this class 
of the population, either by consent or force. Weyler's 
policy in reference to the reconcentrados (as these non-com- 
batant people were called) rather increased than lessened 
:Uie grievance, as was natural to suppose, in view of the 
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misery and sufferitig it entailed on a class of people who, 
most of all, were not the appropriate subjects for his perse- 
cution, and sentiment became so strong in the United 
States against this policy (especially in view of the fact 
that General Weyler had promised to end the " Insurrec- 
tion " in three moctl^s after he took command) that in 

FEBRUARY, 1896, the United States Congress took up the 
discussion of the matter. Several Senators and Congress- 
men returned from visits to the island pending this discus- 
sion, in which they took an active and efiFective part, de- 
picting a most shocking and revolting situation in Cuba, 
for which Spain was considered responsible; and on April 
6th following this joint resolution was adopted by Congress: 

^^Bc it Resolved by the Senate and House oj Representa- 
tives 0/ the United States 0/ America y that in the opinion 
of Congress a public war exists between the Government of 
Spain and the Government proclaimed and for some time 
maintained by force of arms by the people of Cuba; and 
that the United States of America should maintain a strict 
neutrality between the contending powers, according to 
each all the rights of belligerents in the ports and territory 
of the United States. 

^^Resohed further ^ that the friendly oflBces of the United 
States should be offered by the President to the Spanish 
government for the recognition of the independence of 
Cuba.'' 

THE INSURGENTS gained by this resolution an important 
point. It dignified their so-called insurrection into an 
organized army, with a government at its back, which was 
so realized and treated with. They could buy and sell 
in American ports. 

9E29BRAL AJUTOMO MACRO about this time was doing great 
J^voc along the Spanish lines. He daitedi ix^o^ ^%.cfc Vo 



Hplace, back and forth across tbc supposed impassable line 
of Spanish fortifications stretching noith and south across 
the island some distance from Havana, and known as the 
trocha. Thousands of Spaniards fell as the result of his 
daring and finesse in military execution. His deeds became 
known in America, and though a man of Negro descent, 
with dark skiu and crisp hair, his fame was heralded far 
and wide in the American newspapers. At a public gath- 
ering in New York, where his picture was exhibited, the 
audience went wild with applause — the waving of handker- 
chiefs and the wild hurrahs were long and continued. The 
career of this hero was suddenly terminated by death, due 
to the treachery of his physician Zertucha, who, under the 
guise of a proposed treaty of peace, induced him to meet a 
company of Spanish officers, at which meeting, according 
to a pre-arranged plot, a mob of Spanish infantry rushed in 
on General Maceo and shot him down unarmed. It is said 
that his friends recovered his body and buried it in a secret 
place unknown to the Spaniards, who were anxious to obtain 
it for exhibition as a trophy of war in Havana. " Maceo was 
equal to Toussaint L'Overture of San Domingo. His pub- 
lic life was consecrated to liberty ; he knew no vice nor 
mean action ; he would not permit any around him. When 
he landed in Cuba from Porto Rico he was told there were 
no arms. He replied, I will get them with my machete," 
and he left five thousand to the Cubans, conquered by his 
arm. Every time the Spanish attacked him they were 
beaten and left thousands of arms and much ammunition 

m^^ his possession. He was born iu Santiago de Cuba July 

WL, 1 848. 

^V THE SPIRIT OF THE INSURGENTS did not break with Gen- 
eral Maceo's death. Others rose up to fill his place, the 
women tven taking aims in the defence of home and liberty, 
" At first no one believed who had not seen them, that there 

^ftere women in the Cuban army; but there is no doubt 
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about it They are not all miscalled amazons, for they are 
warlike women and do not shun fighting. The difficulty 
in employing them being that they are insanely brave. 
When they ride into battle they become exalted and are 
dangerous creatures. Those who first joined the forces on 
the field were the wives of men belonging in the army, and 
their purpose was rather to be protected than to become 
heroines and avengers. It shows the state of the island, 
that the women found the army the safest place for them. 
With the men saved from the plantations and the murderous 
bandits infesting the roads and committing every lamenta- 
ble outrage upon the helpless, some of the high spirited 
Cuban women followed their husbands, and the example 
has been followed, and some, instead of consenting to be 
protected, have taken up the fashion of fighting.'^ — Murat 
Halsted, 

JOSE MACEO^ brother of Antonio, was also a troublesome 
character to the Spaniards, who were constantly being set 
upon by him and his men. 

WEYLEB'S POLICY AND THE BRAYE STRUGOLE of the peo- 
ple both appealed very strongly for American sympathy 
with the Insurgent cause. The American people were 
indignant at Weyler and were inspired by the conduct of 
the Insurgents. Public sentiment grew stronger with every 
fresh report of an Insurgent victory, or a Weykr persecu- 
tion. 

MISS EYASGELIXA COSIO Y CISNEROS' RESCUE helped to 
arouse sentiment. This young and beautiful girl of aristo- 
cratic Cuban parentage alleged that a Spanish officer had, on 
the occasion of a raid made on her home, in which her 
father was captured and imprisoned as a Cuban sympathizer, 
proposed her release on certain illicit conditions, and on her 
refusal she was incarcerated with her aged father in the 
renowned but fiithy and dreaded Mono Cas\\^^V^^v^3aa.. 
APPEAL AFTER APPEAL by large numAaexs ol ^ii^^ tow^ 




MISS EVANGELIPIA COSIO V CISNEROS. 
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prominent women in Ameiica was made to General Weyler, 
and even to the Queen Regent of Spain, for her reJease, but 
without avail, when finally the news was flashed to Atnerica 
that she had escaped. This proved to be Irup — her release 
being effected by Carl Decker, a reporter on the New York 
Journal — a most daring feat. Miss Cianeros was brought 
to America and became the greatest sensation of the day. 
Her beauty, her affection for her aged father, her innocence, 
and the thrilling events of her rescue, made her the public 
idol, and gave Cuba libre a new impetus in American 
sympathy. 

SPAIN AND HAVANA felt the touch of these ever spreading 
waves of public sentiment, and began to resent them. At 
Havana public demonstrations were made against America. 
The life of Consul General Lee was threatened. The 
Spanish Minister at Washington, Senor de Lome, was ex- 
posed for having written to a friend a most insulting letter, 
describing President McKinley as a low politician and a 
weakling. For this he was recalled by Spain at the request 
of the American government. 

Prctection to American citizens and property in Havana 
became necessary, and accordingly the BATTLE SHIP MAINE 
was sent there for this purpose, the United States govern- 
ment disclaiming any other motives save those of protection 
to Americans and their interests. The Maine was, to all 
outward appearances, fiiendly received by the Spaniards at 
Havana by the usual salutes and courtesies of the navy,. 
and was anchored at a point in tlie bay near a certain bouy 
designated by the Spanish Commander. This was on 
January 25, 1898, and on February 15th this noble vessel 
was blown to pieces, and a66 of its crew perished — two 
colored men being in the number. This event added fuel 
to the already burning fire of American feeling against 
Spain. Public sentiment urged an immediate declaration 

bf war. President McKinley counseled moderation. Cap- 



tain Siggsbee, who survived the wreck of the Maine, pub*' 
lished an open address in which he advised that adverse 
criticism be delayed until an official investigation could be 
made of the affair. 

THE OFFICIAL ISTESTIGATION was had by a Court of 
Inquiry, composed of Captain W. T, Sampson of the Iowa, 
Captain F. C. Chadwick of the New York, Lieutenant- 
Commaoder W. P. Potter of the New York, and Lieutenant- 
Commander Adolph Marix of the Vermont, appointed by 
the President. Divers were employed to examine shattered 
hull of the Maine; many witnesses were examined, and 
the court, by a unanimous decision, rendered March 21, 
1898, after a four weeks' session, reported as follows: 
" That the loss of the Maine was not in any respect due to 
the fault or negligence on the part of any of the officers or 
members of her crew ; that the ship was destroyed by the 
explosion of a submarine mine which caused the partial 
explosion of two or more of her forward magazines ; and 
that no evideuce has been obtainable fixing the reponsibility 
for the destruction of the Maine upon any person or 
persons." 

RESPONSIBILITY IS THIS KEPORr is not fixed on any 
" person or persons." It reads something like the usual 
verdict of a coroner's jury after investigating the death of 
some colored man who has been lynched, — " he came to ' 
his death by the hands of parties unknown.'' This report 
on the Maine's destruction, unlike the usual coroner's jury 
verdict, however, in one respect, was not accepted by the 
people, who claimed that Spain was responsible, either 
directly or indirectly, for the explosion, and the public 
still clamored for war to avenge the outrage. 

CONGKE88 ALSO CATCHES the war fever and appropriated 

$50,000,000 "for the national defense" by a uuanimotis 

vote of both houses. The war and navy Ae'^a.-ttaatxiSa > 

Tnu'f very active ; agents were sent abioai toVvcv -wax ^tu.\|i 
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but the President still hesitated to state his pasition until 
he had succeeded in getting the American Consuls out of 
Cuba who were in danger from the Spaniards there. Con- 
sul Hyatt embarked from Santiago April 3, and Consul 
General L,ee, who was delayed in getting off American 
refugees, left on April lo, and on that day the PEESIUEST 
SENT HIS MESSAGE TO COSGRESS. He pictured the deplor- 
able condition of the people of Cuba, due to General Wey- 
^^bt's policy i he recommended that the Insurgent govern- 
^^pient be not recognized, as such recognition might involve 
^^Blis government in "embarrassing international complica- 
^Hkins," but leferred the whole subject to Congress for ac- 

^^ CONGRESS DECLARES WAR OS APRIL 13 by a joint resolu- 
tion of the Foreign Affairs Committee of both houses, 
which was adopted, after a conference of the two commit- 
tees, April 18, in the following form : 

WHtREAS, the abhorrent conditions which have existed 
for more than three years in the island of Cuba, so near 
our own borders, have shocked tlie moral sense of the peo- 
ple of the United States, have been a disgrace to christian 
civilization, culminating as they have in the destruction 
of a United States battle ship, with 266 of its officers and 
crew, while on a friendly visit in the harbor of Havana, 
and cannot longer be endured, as has been set forth by the 
President of the United States in his message to Congress 
of April II, 1898, upon which the action of Congress was 

invited : therefore, 

^^L Resohed, by the Senate and House of Representatives 
^^■f the United States of America in Congress assembled — 
^H^ First, that the people of the island of Cuba are, and of 
right ought to be free and independent. 

Second, that it is the duty of the United States to de- 
mand, and the government of the United State does here- 
^ demand, that the government of Spain at once reUu- 
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quish its authority and government in the island of Cuba 
and withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and 
Cuban waters. 

Third, that the President of the United States be, and 
he hereby is, directed and empowered to use the entire 
land and naval forces of the United States, and to call into 
the actual service of the United States the militia of the 
several states to such extent as may be necessary to carry 
these resolutions into effect. 

Fourth, that the United States hereby disclaims any 
disposition or intention to exercise sovereignity, jurisdic- 
tion or control over said island, except for the pacification 
thereof, and asserts its determination when that is com- 
pleted to leave the government and control of the island to 
its people. 

THE PRESIDENT SIGNED THIS RESOLUTION at 11:24 A- M. 
on the 20th of April, 1898. The Spanish Minister, Senor 
Luis Polo y Bernarbe, was served with a copy, upon which 
he asked for his passports, and "immediately left Wash- 
ington." 

EDDIE SAVOY OUTWITS THE SPANISH MINISTER. 

"This is a picture of Edward Savoy, who accomplished 
one of the most signal diplomatic triumphs in connection 
with recent relations with Spain. It was he who outwitted 
the whole Spanish Legation and delivered the ultimatum 
to Minister Polo. 

"Edward Savoy has been a messenger in the Depirt- 
ment of State for nearly thirty years. He was appointed 
by Hamilton Fish in 1869, and held in high esteem by 
James G. Blaine. 

"He was a short, squat, colored man, with a highly in. 
telligent face, hair slightly tinged with gray and an air of 
alertness which makes him slatvd oaiV m ^Vl^x-^ coTLtc^jst 
with the other messengers w\ioin otve me^Xs vo. >i}tvfc \va[>\'& Ck\ 
the big building. 
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"Of all the men under whom 'Eddie,' as he Is univer- 
sally called, has served he has become most attached to 
Judge Day, whom he says is the finest man he ever saw. 

"Minister Polo was determined not to receive the ult'- 
matura. He was confident he would receive a private tip 
from the White House, which would enable him to demand 
his passports before the ultimatum was served upon him. 
Then he could refuse to receive it, saying that he was no 
longer Minister. It will be remembered that Spain hand- 
ed Minister Woodford his passports before the American 
representative could present the ultimatum to the Spanish 
Government, 

Judge Day's training as a country lawyer stood him in 
good stead. He had learned the value of being the first to 
get in an attachment 

"The ultimatum was placed in a large, square envelope, 
that might have contained an invitation to dinner. It was 
natural that it should be given to 'Eddie' Savoy. He had 
gained the sobn(|uet of the nation's 'bouncer,' from the fact 
that he had handed Lord Sa:kville-West and Minister De 
Lome their passports. 

"It was 11:30 o'clock on Wednesday morning when 
Eddie' Savoy pushed the electric button at the front door 
of the Spanish Legation, in Massachusetts avenue. The 
old Spanish soldier who acted as doorkeeper responded. 

" ' Have something here for the Minister,' said Eddie. 

"The poiter looked at him suspiciously, but he per- 
mitted the messenger to pass into the vestibule, which is 
perhaps six feet square. Beyond the vestibule is a pas- 
sage that leads to the large central hall. The Minister 
stood in the hall. In one hand he held an envelope. It was 
addressed to the Secretary of State. It contained a request 
.for the passports of the Minister and his suit. Senor Polo 
liad personally brought the document from the chancellory 
above. 
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^ ^ He was so pkasaat that I felt like askii^ bim to stay 
a !ittle k«^er,' said • Eocie/ • b::: I didnX for tbat ironldn^t 
have been diplomatic. When yen have been in tbis de- 
f^atment twenly-five or tbiity yeao yon leim never to say 
what yoo want to say and never to ^peak nnless yon tbink 
twice,* 

" Wheretort it will be seen that * Eddie' Savoy has mas- 
tered the first principles of diplomacy/' — JV. K World. 

A COFir OF THE RESOLt TI05 BT C05GRESS was also cabled 
to Minister Woodford, at Madrid, to be officially transmit- 
ted to the Spanish Government, fixing the 23d as the limit 
for its reply, but the Spanish Minister of Foreign AfFairs 
had already learned of the action of Congress, and did not 
permit Minister Woodford to ask for his passports, bnt sent 
them to him on the evening of the 21st, and this was the 
formal beginning of the war. 

A FATAL HTEF WAS THIS FOR SFAIN, who evidently, as her 
newspapers declared, did not think the " American pigs " 
would 6ght She was unaware of the tem^jer of the peo- 
ple, who seemed to those who kne^v t\ie l^^\s^ ^eV.\x?J\^ 
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thirsting for Spanish blood — sl feeling due more or less to 
thirty years of peace, in which the nation had become rest- 
less, and to the fact also that America had some new boats, 
fine specimens of workmanship, which had been at target 
practice for a long time and now yearned for the reality, 
like the boy who has a gun and wants to try it on the real 
game. The proof of the superiority of American gunnery 
was demonstrated in every naval battle. The accurate aim 
of Dewey's gunners dt Manilla, and Sampson and Schley's 
at Santiago, was nothing less than wonderful. No less 
wonderful, however, was the accuracy of the Americans 
than the inaccuracy of the Spaniards, who seemed almost 
unable to hit anything. 

WHILE ACCREDITING THE AMERICAN NAVY with its full 
share of praise for its wonderful accomplishments, let us 
remember that there is scarcely a boat in the navy flying 
the American flag but what has a number of colored 
SAILORS on it, who, along with others, help to make up its 
greatness and superiority. One of Dewey's best gunners is 
said to be a Negro. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE BEGINNING OF HOSTILITIES. 



A COLORED HERO IN T^E NATY. 

History records the Negro as the first man to fall in three 
i«rars of America — Crispus Attacks in the Boston massacre, 
March 5, 1770; an unknown Negro in Baltimore when the 
Federal troops were mobbed in that city en route to the 
front, and Elijah B. Tunnell, of Accomac county, Virginia, 
who fell simultaneously with or a second before Ensign 
Bagley, of the torpedo boat Winslow^ in the harbor of Car- 
•denas. May 11, 1898, in the Spanish- American war. 

Ei*iJAH B. Tunnell was employed as cabin cook on the 
Wtnslow. The boat, under a severe fire from masked bat- 
teries of the Spanish on shore, was disabled. The Wil- 
mington came to her rescue, the enemy meanwhile still 
pouring on a heavy fire. It was difficult to get the " line " 
fastened so that the Wtnslow could be towed off out of range 
of the Spanish guns. Realizing the danger the boat and 
crew were in, and anxious to be of service, Tunnell left his 
regular work and went on deck to assist in "makings fast" 
the two boats, and while thus engaged a shell came, which, 
bursting over the group of workers, killed him and three 
others. It has been stated in newspaper reports of this in- 
cident that it was an ill-aimed shell of one of the American 
boats that killed Tunnell and Bagley. Tunnell was taken 
onboard the Wilmington with both legs blown off, and 
fearfully mutilated. Turning to those about him he asked, 
■*' Did we win in the fight, boys ?" The reply was, " Yes.'' 



He said, " Then I die happy." While others fell at the post 
of duty it may be said of this brave Negro that he fell while 
doing viorc than his duty. He might have kept out of 
harm's way if he had desired, but seeing the situation he 
rushed forward to relieve it as best he could, and died a 
"volunteer'' in service, doing what others ought to have 
done. All honor to the memory of Elijah B. Tunnell, who, 
if not the first, certainly simultaneous with the first, martyr 
of the Spanish- American war. While our white fellow- 
citizens justly herald the fame of Ensign Bagley, who was 
known to the author from his youth, let our colored patriots 
proclaim the heroism of Tunuell of Accomac. While not 
rankirg as an official in the navy, yet he was brave, he was 
faithful and we may inscribe over his grave that " he died 
doing what he could for his country." 

War between the United States and Spain began April 
21, 1898. Actual hostilities ended August 12, 1898, by the 
signing of the protocol by the Secretary of State of the 
United States for the Unittd States and M. Cambon, the 
French Ambassador at Washington, acting for Spain, 

The war lasted 1 14 days The Americans were victorious 
in every regular engagement. In the three-days battle 
around Santiago, the Americans lost 22 officers and 208 
men killed, and 81 officers and 1,203 ■^^^'i wounded, and 79 
missing. The Spanish loss as best estimated was near 
1,600 officers aud men killed and wounded. 

Santiago was surrendered July 17, 181^8, with something 
r over 22,000 troops. 

General Sbafttr estimates in his report the American 
Eorces as numbering 16,072 with 815 officers. 




CHAPTER III. 



SERGEANT-MAJORPULLENOFTHE25tkINFANTH 

DESCRIBES THE CONDUCT OF THE NEGRO 

SOLDIERS AROUND EL CANEY. 



THE TWENTT-FITH U. S. INFAJfTRY— ITS STATIOJf BEFOK 

THE SPANISH -AMEBICAN WAR AND TRIP TO TAMPA, 

FLORIDA— THE PART IT TOOK IN THE 

FIGHT AT EL CANEY. 

When our magnificent battle-ship Maine was sunk 
Havana haibor, February 15, 1898, the 25lh U. S. Infani 
was scattered in western Montana, doing garrison dut; 
with headquarters at Fort Missoula. This regiment hi 
been stationed in the West since 1880, when it came U] 
from Texas where it had been from its consolidation 11 
1869, fighting Indians building roads, etc., for the piom 
of that state and New Mexico. In consequence of the 
iment's constant frontier service, very Httle was knowi 
it outside of army circles. As a matter of course it 
known that it was a colored regiment, but its praises 
never been sung. 

Strange to say, although the record of this regiment 
equal to any in the service, it had always occupied rem^ 
stations, except a short period, from about May, 1880, 
about August, 1885, when headquarters, band and a 
companies were stationed at Fort Snelling, near St. Pi 
Minnesota. 

Since the days of reconstruction, when a great part of the 
country (the South especially) saw the regular soldier in a 
low state of discipline, and when tbe possessKon. ol a ?,qm.i 
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physique was the only requirement necessary for the recruit 
to enter the service of the United States, people in general 
had formed an opinion that the ^ regular soldier, generally, 
and the NeEfto soldier in particular, was a most undesirable 
element to have in a community. Therefore, the Secretary 
of War, in ordering, changes in stations of troops from 
time to time (as is customary to change troops from severe 
climates to mild ones and z-icc versa, that equal justice 
might be done all) had repeatedly overlooked the 25th 
Infantry; or had only ordered it from Minnesota to the 
Dakotas and Montana, in the same military department, 
and in a climate more severe for troops to serve in than any 
in the United States. This gallant regiment of colored 
soldiers served eighteen years in that climate, where, in 
winter, which -lasts five months or more, the temperature 
falls as low as 55 degrees below zero, and in summer rises 
to over 100 degrees in the shade and where mousquitos rival 
the Jersey breed. 

Before Congress had reached a conclusion as to what " 
should be done in the Maine disaster, an order had been 
issued at headquarters of the army directing the removal 

if the regiment to the department of the South, one of the 
len recently organized departments. 
At the time when the press of the country was urging a 

Eeclaration of war, and when Minister Woodford, at Madrid, 
was exhausting all the arts of peace, in order thit the United 
States might get prepared for war, the men of the a5th 
Infantry were sitting around red-hot stoves, in their com- 
fortable quarters in Montana, discussing the doings of Con- 
gress, impatient for a move against Spain. After great 
excitement, and what we looked upon as a long delay, a 
telegraphic order came. Not for us to leave foi the Depart- 
ment of the South, but to go to t\\al XoiieV"^ s\i\i-'\j'«'J!a«.Si- 

mdy island, Dry Tortugas. In t\ie iace o\ tVe. l^cX ^>cv^"^ 



the order was for us to go to that isolated spot, where rebel 
piisoners were carried and turned lose during; the war of 
the rebellion, being left there without guard, there being 
absolutely oo means of escape, and where it would have 
been necessary for our safety to have kept Sampson's fleet 
in sight, the men received the news with gladness and 
cheered as the order was read to tbem. The destination 
was changed to Key West, Florida, then to Chickamauga 
Park, Georgia. It seemed that the war department did m 
know what to do with the soldiers at first. 

Karly Sunday morning, April lo, i8g8, Easter Sunday 
amidst tears of lovers and others endeared by long acquaint- 
ance and kindness, and the enthusiastic cheers of friends 
and well-wisbeis, the start was made for Cuba. 

It is a fact worthy of note that Easter services in all the 
churches in Missoula, Montana, a town of over ten thousand 
inhabitants, was postponed the morning of the departure 
of the 25th Infantry, and the whole town turned out to 
bid us farewell. Never before were soldiers more encour- 
aged to go to war than we. Being the first regiment to 
move, from the west, the papers had informed the people 
of our route. At every station there was a throng of peo- 
ple who cheered as we passed. Everywhere the Stars and 
Stripes could be seen. Everybody had caught the war 
fever. We arrived at Chickamauga Park about April 15, 
1898, being the first regiment to arrive at that place, W< 
were a curiosity. Thousands of people, both white ant 
colored, from Chattanooga, Tenn., visited us daily. Man; 
of them had never seen a colored soldier. The behavi* 
of the men was such that even the most prejudiced conli 
find no fault. We underwent a short period of acclimatioi 
at this place, then moved on to Tampa, Fla., where 
spent a month more of acclimation. Ml alon^ th.e tout 
from Missoula, Montana, wrtlv t\\e exce^\.\cn\ (A ot«. 
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places in Georgia, we had been received most cordially. 
But in Georgia, outside of the Park, it mattered not if we 
were soldiers of the United Slates, and going to fight for 
the honor of our country and the freedom of an oppressed 
and starving people, we were "niggers," as they called us, 
and treated us with contempt. There was no enthusiasm 
nor Stars and Stripes in Georgia. That is the kind of 
" united country " we saw in the South. I must pass over 
the events and incidenis of camp life at Chickamauga and 
Tampa. Up to this time our trip had seemed more like a 
Sunday-school excursion than anything else. But when, 
on June 6lh, we were ordered to divest ourselves of all 
clothing and equipage, except such as was necessary to 
campaigning in a tropical climate, for the first time the 

I lost of real warfare arose before us. 



ON BOAKD THE TRANSPORT. 



I The regiment went aboard the Government transport, 
—Concho — June 7, 1898. On the same vessel were 
the 14th U. S. Infantry, a battalion of the ad Massachu- 
setts Volunteers and Brigade Headquarters, aggregating 
about 1,300 soldiers, exclusive of the officers. This was 
the beginning of real hardship. The transport had either 
been a common fieighter or a cattle ship. Whatever had 
been its employment before being converted into a trans- 
port, I am sure of one ihing, it was neither fit for man nor 
beast when soldiers were transported in it to Cuba. The 
actual carrying capacity of tbe vessel as a transport was, 
in ray opinion, about goo soldiers, exclusive of the officers, 
who, as a rule, surround themselves with every possible 
comfort, even in actual warfare. A good many times, as 
on this occasion, the desire and demand of the officers for 
comfort worked serious hardships lot ttve e"aV\%tt.^ v&^'o. 
^E&f lower decks had been filkd with. WnYs. KV'i.^X ^*^ 
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very thought of those things of torture makes ine shudder 
even now. They were arranged in rows, lengthwise the 
ship, of course, with aisles only two feet wide between each 
row. The dimensions of a man's bunk was 6 feet long, 2 
feet wide and 2 feet high, and they were arranged in tiers 
of four, with a four-iuch board on either side to keep one 
from rolling out. The Government had furnished no bed- 
ding at all. Our bedding consisted of one blanket as mat- 
tress and haversack for pillow. The asth Infantry was 
assigned to the bottom deck, where there was no light, ex- 
cept the small port holes when the gang plank was closed. 
So dark was it that candles were burned all day. There 
was no air except what came down the canvass ai; shafts 
when they were turned to the breeze. The heat of that 
place was almost unendurable. Still our Brigade Com- 
mander issued orders that no one would be allowed to sleep 
on the main deck. That order was the only one, to my 
knowledge, during the whole campaign, that was not 
obeyed by the colored soldiers. It is an unreported fact 
that a portion of the deck upon which the 25th Infantry 
took passage to Cuba was flooded with water during t1 
entire journey. 

Before leaving Port Tampa the Chief Surgeon of the 
expedition came aboard and made an inspection, the reiult 
of which was the taking off of the ship the volunteer bat- 
talion, leaving still on board about a thousand men. An- 
other noteworthy fact is that for seven days the boat 
tied to the wharf at Port Tampa, and we were not allow* 
to go ashore, unless an officer would take a whole company 
off to bathe and exercise. This was done, too, iu plain 
sight of other vessels, the commander of which gave their 
men the privilege of going ashore at will for any purpose 
whatever. It is very easy to imagine the hardship that 
was itnposed upon us by withholding the privilege of going 
ashore, when it is understood thai thcTe -wexe lio ?.e«.\a 
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I for a poor soldier. On the main deck there were 
a large number of seats, but they were all reserved for the 
officers. A sentinel was posted on either side of the ship 
near the middle hatch-way, and no soldier was allowed to 
go abaft for any purpose, except to report to his superior 
officer or on some other official duty. 

Finally the 14th of June came. While bells were ring- 
whistles blowing and bands playing cheering strains 
of music the transports formed "in fleet in column of 
twos," and under convoy of some of the best war craft of 
our navy, and while the thousands on shore waved us god- 
speed, moved slowly down the bay on its mission to avenge 
the death of the heroes of our gallant Maine and to free 
suffering Cuba. 

The transports were scarcely out of sight of land when 
an Older was issued by our Brigade Commander directing 
that the two regiments on board should not intermingle, 
and actually drawing the "color line" by assigning the 
white regiment to the port and the 25th Infantry to the 
starboard side of the vessel. The men of the two regi- 
ments were on the best of terras, both having served together 
during mining troubles in Montana. Still greater was the 
surprise of everyone when another order was issued from 
the same source directing that the white regiment should 
make coffee first, all the time, and detailing a guard to see 
that the order was carried out. All of these things were 
done seemingly to humiliate us and without a word of pro- 
test from our officers. We suffered without complaint- 
God only knows how it was we lived through those four- 
teen days on that miserable vessel. We lived through 
(3Se days and were fortunate enough not to have a burial at 
OPERATIONS AGAINST SANTIAGO. 
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were soon forgotten. It was enough t<J stir the heart of 
any lover of liberty to witness that portion of Gk)mez's 
ragged army, under command of General Castillo, lined up^ 
to welcome us to their beautiful island, and to guide and 
guard our way to the Spanish strongholds. To call it a 
ragged army is by no means a misnomer. The greater 
portion of those poor fellows were both coatless and shoe- 
less, many of them being almost nude. They were by no 
means careful about their uniform. The thing every one 
seemed careful about was his munitions of war, for each 
man had his gun, ammunition and machete. Be it remem- 
bered that this portion of the Cuban army was almost 
entirely composed of black Cubans. 

After landing we halted long enough to ascertain that 
all the men of the regiment were "presient or accounted 
for," then marched into the jungle of Cuba, following an 
old unused trail. General Shafter's orders were to push 
forward without delay. And the 25th Infantry has the 
honor of leading the march from the landing at Baiquiri or 
Daiquiri (both names being used in official reports) the 
first day the army of invasion enteied the island. I do not 
believe any newspaper has ever published this fact. 

There was no time to be lost, and the advance of the 
American army of invasion in the direction of Santiago, 
the objective point was rapid. Each day, as one regiment 
would halt for a rest or reach a suitable camping ground, 
another would pass. In this manner several regiments had 
succeeded in passing the 25th Infantry by the morning of 
June 24th. At that time the ist Volunteer Cavalry (Rough 
Riders) was leading the march. 

THE FIRST BATTI.E. 

On the morning of June 24t1i the Rou^h Riders struck 
catnp early, and were matchiisg aVotv^ \\ve \i\V ^V ^ x^^^^ 
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gait, at "route step," in any order suitable to the size ( 
the read. Having marched several miles through a well- 
wooded country, they came to an opening near where the 
road forked. They turned into the left fork ; at that mo- 
ment, without the least warning, the Cubans leading the 
march having passed ou unmolested, a volley from the 
Spanish behind a stone fort on top of the hill on both sides 
of the road was fired into their ranks. They were at first 
disconcerted, but rallied at once and began firing in the 
direction from whence came the volleys, They could not 
advance, and dared not retreat, having been caught in a 
sunken place in the road, with a barbed-wire fence ou one 
side and a precipitous hill on the other. They held their 
ground, but could not do more. The Spanish poured vol- 
ley after volley into their ranks. At the moment when it 
looked as if the whole regiment would be swept down by 
the steel jacketed bullets from the Mausers, four troops of 
the loth U, S. Cavalry (colored) came upon "double time.' 
I,ittle thought the Spaniards that these " smoked yankees" 
were so formidable. Perhaps they thought to stop those 
black boys by their relentless fire, but those boys knew no 
stop. They halted for a second, and having with them a 
Hotchkiss gun soon knocked down the Spanish improvised 
fort, cut the barbed-wire, making an opening for the Rough 
Riders, started the charge, and, with the Rough Riders, 
routed ihe Spaniards, causing them to retreat in disorder, 
leaving their dead and some wounded behind. The Span- 
iards made a stubborn resistance. So hot was their fire 
directed at the men at the Hotchkiss gun that a head could 
not be raised, and men crawled on their stomachs like snakes 
loading and firing. It is an admitted fact that the Rough 
Riders could not have dislodged the Spanish by themselves 
without great loss, if at all. 

The names of Captain A. M, Capron, Jr., and Sergeant 
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Hamilton Fish, Jr., of the Rough Riders, who were killed 
in this battle, have been immortalized, while that of Cor- 
poral Brown, loth Cavalry, who manned the Hotchkiss 
gun in this fight, without which the American loss in 
killed and wounded would no doubt have been counted by 
hundreds, and who was killed by the side of his gun, is 
unknown by the public. 

At the time the battle of the Rough Riders was fought 
the 25th Infantry was within hearing distance of the bat- 
tle and received orders to reinforce them, which they could 
have done in less than two hours, but our Brigade Com- 
mander in marching to the scene of battle took the wrong 
trail, seemingly on purpose, and when we arrived at the 
place of battle twilight was fading into darkness. 

The march in the direction of Santiago continued, until 
the evening of June 30th found us bivouacked in the road 
less than two miles from El Caney. At the first glimpse 
of day on the first day of July word was passed along the 
line for the companies to "fall in." No bugle call was 
sounded, no coffee was made, no noise allowed. We were 
nearing the enemy, and every effort was made to surprise 
him. We had been told that El Caney was well fortified, 
and so we found it. 

The first warning the people had of a foe being near was 
the roar of our field artillery and the bursting of a shell in 
their midst. The battle was on. In many cases an invad- 
ing army serves notice of a bombardment, but in this case 
it was imcompatible with military strategy. Non-combat- 
ants, women and children all suffered, for to have warned 
them so they might have escaped would also have given 
warning to the Spanish forces of our approach. The bat- 
tle opened at dawn and lasted until dark. When our troops 
reached the point from which they were to make the attack, 
the Spsmish lines of entrenched so\d\ets eo\3\^Tio\.>a^ ^'^<^\\., 



The only ihiag indicating their position ^was the block' 
house situated on the highest point of a very steep hill. The 
undergrowth was so dense that one could not see, on a line, 
more than fifty yards ahead. The Spaniard.';, from their 
advantageous position io the block-house and trenches on 
the hill top, had located the American forces in the bushes 
and opened a fusilade upon them. The Americans replied 
with great vigor, being ordered to fire at the block-house 
and to the right and left of it, steadily advancing as they 
5red. All of the regiments engaged in the battle of El 
Caney had not reached their positions when the battle was 
precipitated by the artillery firing on the block-house. The 
25th Infantry was among that number. In marching to its 
position some companies of the 2nd Massachusetts Volun- 
teers were met retreating ; they were completely whipped, 
and took occasion to warn us, saying : " Boys, there is no 
use to go up there, you cannot see a thing ; they are slaugh- 
tering our men!" Such news made us feel -'shaky," not 
having, at the time, been initiated. We marched up, how- 
ever, in order and were under fire for nine hours. Many 
barbed-wiie obstructions were encountered, but the men 
never faltered. Finally, late in the aftejuoon, our brave 
Lieutenant Kinnison said to another officer; " We can- 
not take the trenches without charging them." Just as he 
was about to give the order for the bugler to sound " the 
charge " he was wounded and carried to the rear. The men 
were thtn fighting like demons. Without a word of com- 
mand, though led by that gallant and intrepid Second 
Lieutenant, J. A. Moss, 35th Infantry, some one gave a 
yell and the 25th Infantry was off, alone, to the charge. 
The 4th U. S. Infantry, fighting on the left, halted wheu 
those dusky heroes made the dash with a yell which would 
have done credit to a Comanche Indian. No one knows 
■ who started the charge ; one thing is certain, at the time it 
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was made excitement was running high ; each man was a 
captain for himself and fighting accordingly. Brigadier 
Oenerals, Colonels, Lieutenant-Colonel, Majors, etc., were 
not needed at the time the 25th Infantry made the charge 
on Kl Caney, and those officers simply watched the battle 
from convenient points, as Lieutenants and enlisted men 
made the charge alone. It has been reported that the 12th 
U. S. Infantry made the charge, assisted by the 25th In- 
fantry, but it is a recorded fact that the 25th Infantry 
fought the battle alone, the 12th Infantry coming up after 
the firing had nearly ceased. Private T. C. Butler, Com- 
pany H, 25th Infantry, was the first man to enter the block- 
house at El Caney, and took possession of the Spanish flag 
for his regiment. An officer of the 12th Infantry came up 
while Butler was in the house and ordered him to give up 
the flag, which he was compelled to do, but not until he 
had torn a piece off the flag to substantiate his report to 
his Colonel of the injustice which had been done to him. 
Thus, by using the authority given him by his shoulder- 
straps, this officer took for his regiment that which had 
been won by the hearts' blood of some of the bravest, 
though black, soldiers of Shafter's army. 

The charge on El Caney has been little spoken of, but 
it was quite as great a show of bravery as the famous tak- 
ing of San Juan Hill. 

A ^ ord more in regard to the charge. It was not the 
glorious run from the edge of some nearby thicket to the 
top of a small hill, as many may imagine. This particular 
charge was a tough, hard climb, over sharp, rising ground, 
which, were a man in perfect physical strength he would 
climb slowly. Part of the charge was made over soft, plowed 
ground, a part through a lot of prickly pineapple plants 
and barbed-wire entanglements. It was slow, hard work, 
under a blsLzing July sun and a ^tl^cX\ia5\-^\ssi:inL dL\s^- 
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lets, which, thanks to the poor marksmanship of the Span- 
iards, " weut high." 

It has been generally admitted, by all fair minded writers, 
that the colored soldiers saved the day both at El Caney 
and San Juan Hiil. 

Notwithstanding their heroic services, they were still to 
be subjected, in many cases, to more hardships than their 
white brother in arms. When the flag of truce was, in the 
afternoon of July 3d, seen, each man breathed a sigh of 
relief, for the strain had been very great upon us. During 
the next eleven days men worked like ants, digging trenches, 
for they had learned a lesson of fighting in the open field. 
The work went on night and day. The 25th Infantry 
worked harder than any other regiment, for as soon as they 
would finish a trench they were ordered to move ; in this 
manner they were kept moving and digging new trenches 
for eleven days. The trenches left were each time occu- 
pied by a white regiment. 

On July 14th it was decided to make a demonstration in 
front of Santiago, to draw the fire of the enemy and locate 
his position. Two companies of colored soldiers {25th 
Infantry) were selected for this purpose, actually deployed 
as skirmishers and started in advance. General Shatter, 
watching the movement from a distant hill, saw that such 

movement meant to sacrifice those men, without any or 
much good resulting, therefore had them recalled. Had 
the movement been completed it is probable that not a man 
would have escaped death or serious wounds. When the 
news came that General Toral had decided to surrender, the 
25th Infantry was a thousand yards or more nearer the city 
of Santiago than any regiment in the army, having 
entrenched themselves along the railroad leading into the 
city. 

rite /o7/owing enJisted men of t\ie z^VU l^^a.'aVf^ -«^t«. 
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commissioned for their bravery at El Caney : First Sergeant 
Andrew J. Smith, First Sergeant Macon Russell, First Ser- 
geant Wyatt Huffman and Sergeant Wm. McBryar. Many 
more were recommended, but failed to receive commissions. 
It is a strange incident that all the above-named men are 
native North Carolinians but First Sergeant Huffman, wh* 
is from Tennessee. 

The negro played a most important part in the Spanish- 
American war. He was the first to move from the west ; 
first at Camp Thomas Chickamauga Park, Ga.; first in the 
jungle of Cuba ; among the first killed in battle ; first in 
the block-house at El Caney, and nearest to the enemy 
when he surrendered. Frank W. Pullen, Jr., 

Ex-Sergeant- Major 25th U, S, In/cmhy, 
Enfiei^d, N. C. March 23, 1899. 



BUFFALO TROOPERS, THE NAME BY WHICH NEGRO SOLDIERS 

ARE KNOWN. 

They Comprise Several of the Crack Regiments in Our Army — The Indians Stand 
in Abject Terror of tliem— Their Awful Yells Won a Battle with the Redslcins. 

" It is not necessary to revert to the Civil war to prove 
that American Negroes are faithful, devoted wearers of 
uniforms," says a Washington man, who has seen service 
in both the army and the navy. ** There are at the present 
time four regiments of Negro soldiers in the regular army 
of the United States — ^two outfits of cavalry and two of 
infantry. All four of these regiments have been under fire 
in important Indian campaigns, and there is yet to be 
recorded a single instance of a man in any of the four lay- 
outs showing the white feather, and the two cavalry regi- 
ments of Negroes have, on several occasions, found them- 
selves in very serious situations. While the iaet is well 
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known out on the frontier, I don't remember ever having 
seen it mentioned back here that an American Indian has 
a deadly fear of an Amtrican Negro. The most utterly 
reckless, dare-devil savage of the copper hue stands liter- 
ally in awe of a Negro, and the bLicker the Negro the more 
'the Indian quails. I can't understand why this should be, 
for the Indians decline to give their reasons for fearing the 
black men but the fact rt-niains that even a very bad In- 
dian will give the mildest-mannered Negro imaginable all 
the room he wants, and to spare, as any old regular army 
ildier who hiis frontiered will tell you. The Indians, I 
incy, attribute uncanny and eerie qualities to the blacks. 
The cavalry troop to which I belonged soldiered along- 
side a couple of troops of the gth Cavalry, a black regi- 
ment, up in the Sioux country eight or nine yeirsago. 
We were performing chain guard, hemming-in duty, and it 
was our chief business to prevent the savages from straying 
from the reservation, We weren't under instructions to 
riddle them if they attempted to p.ss our guard posts, but 
:were authorized to tickle them up to any reasonable ex- 
tent, short of maiming them, with our bayonets, if any of 
them attempted to bluff past us. Well, the men of my 
troop had all colors of trouble while on guard in holding 
the savages in. The Ogalallas would hardly pay any atteu- 
i.tion to the white sentries of the chain guard, and when 
Ihey wanted to pass beyond the guard limits they would 
invariably pick out a spot for passage that was patrolled by 
a white ' post-hum per.' But the guards of the two black 
troops didn't have a single run-in with the savages. The 
Indians made it a point to remain strictly away from the 
Negro soldiers' guard posts. Moreover, the black soldiers 
got ten times as much obedience from the Indiai s loafiug 
around the tepees and wickleups as did we of the white 
outfit. The Indians would fairly jump to obey the uni- 



formed Negroes. I remember seeing a black sergeant 
make a minor chief go down to the creek to get a pail of 
water — an unheard erf thing, for the chiefs, and even the 
ordinary bucks among the Sioux always make their squaws 
perform this sort of work. This chief was sonning him- 
self, reclining, beside his tepee, when his squaw started 
with the bucket for the creek, some distance away. The 
Negro sergeant saw the move. He walked up to the lazy, 
grunting savage. 

" * Look a-yeah, yo' spraddle-nosed, yaDuh voodoo nig- 
guh,' said the black sergeant — he was as black as a stove- 
pipe — ^to the blinking chief, ' jes' shake yo' no-count bones 
an' tote dat wattuh yo'se'f. Yo' ain' no bettuh to pack 
wattuh dan Ah am, yo' heah me.' 

" The heap-much Indianjdiief didn't understand a word 
of what the Negro sergeant said to him, but he understands 
pantomine all right, and when the black man in uniform 
grabbed the pail out of the squaw's hand and thrust it into 
the dirty paw of the chief the chief went after that bucket 
of water, and he went a-loping, too. 

"The Sioux will hand down to their children's children 
the story of a charge that a couple of Negro cavalry troops 
made during the Pine Ridge troubles. It was of the height 
of the fracas, and the bad Indians were regularly lined up 
for battle. Those two black troops were ordered to make 
the initial swoop upon them. You know the noise one 
black man can make when he gets right down to the busi- 
ness of yelling. Well, these two troops of blacks started 
their terrific whoop in unison when they were a mile away 
from the waiting Sioux, and they got warmed up and in 
better practice with every jump their horses made. I give 
you my solemn word that in the ears of us of the white 
outfit, stationed three miles away, the yelps those two Negro 
troops of cavalry gave sounded \\V^ >l\i^ caxx^vaA ^Vcio>^\\v^ 
of ten thouBAnd devils. TYie Sioux ^^xexk^x^^^x^^ ^\v\5(\ 
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bit by the approaching clouds of alkali dust, but, all the 
same, when the two black troops were more than a quarter 
of a mile away the Indians broke and ran as if the old boy 
himself were after them, and it was then an easy matter to 
round them up and disarm them. The chiefs afterward 
confessed that they were scared out by the awful howling 
of the black soldiers. , 

" Ever since the war the United States navy has had a 
fair representation of Negro bluejackets, and they make 
first-class naval tars. There is not a ship in the navy to-day 
that hasn't from six to a dozen, anyhow of Negroes on its 
muster rolls. The Negro sailors' names very rarely get 
enrolled on the bad conduct lists. They are obedient, sober 
men and good seamen. There are many petty officers 
among them." — The Planet, 



THE CHARGE OF THE "NIGGER NINTH** ON SANfJUAN HILL. 

BY GEORGE E. POWKI.I.. 

Hark ! O'er the drowsy troopei's dream, 
There comes a martial metal's scream. 

That startles one and all ! 
It is the word, to wake, to die ! 
To hear the foeman's fierce defy ! 
To fling the column's battle-cry ! 

The " boots and saddles " call. 

The shimmering steel, the glow or morn, 
The rally-call of battle-horn, 
Proclaim a day of carnage, born 

For better or for ill. 
Above the pictured tentage white, 
Above the wesLi^ns glinting btigVxt, 
The day god casts a golden Ug\\t 
Across the San Juan Hill. 
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^' Forward ! " " Forward ! " comes the cry, 
As stalwart columns, ambling by, 
Stride over graves that, waiting, lie 

Undug in mother earth ! 
Their goal, the flag of fierce Castile 
Above her serried ranks of steel. 
Insensate to the cannon's^al 

That gives the battle birth ! 

As brawn as black — a fearless foe ; 
Grave, grim and grand, they onward go, 

To conquer or to die ! 
The rule of right ; the march of might ; 
A dusky host from darker night, 
Responsive to the morning light, 

To work the martial will ! 
And o'er the trench and trembling earth, 
The morn that gives the battle birth 

Is on the San Juan Hill ! 

Hark ! sounds again the bugle call ! 
Let ring the rifles over all. 
To shriek above the battle-pall 

The war-god's jubilee ! 
Their's, were bondmen, low, and long ; 
Their' s, once weak against the strong ; 
Their's, to strike and stay the wrong. 

That strangers might be free ! 

And on, and on, for weal or woe. 
The tawny faces grimmer go. 
That bade no mercy to a foe 

That pitties but to kill. 
^' Close up ! " " Close up ! " is heard, and said. 
And yet the rain of steel and lead 
Still leaves a livid trail of red 

Upon the San Juan Hill ! 
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" Charge !" " Charge !" The bugle peals again j 
'Tis life or death for Roosevelt's men ! — 

The Mausers make reply ! 
Aye ! speechless are those swarthy sons, 
Save for the clamor of the guns — 

Their only battle-cry ! 
The lowly stain upon each face, 
The taunt still fresh of prouder race, 
But speeds the step that springs a pace. 

To succor or to die ! 

With rifles hot — to waist-band nude ; 
The brawn beside the pampered dude ; 
The cowboy king — one grave — ^and rude — 

To shelter him who falls ! 
One breast — and bare, — ^howe'er begot. 
The low, the high — one common lot : 
The world's distinction all forgot 

When Freedom's bugle calls ! 

No faltering step, no fitful start ; 

None seeking less than all his part ; 

One watchword springing from each heart, — 

Yet on, and onward still ! 
The sullen sound of tramp and tread ; 
Abe Lincoln's flag still overhead ; 
They followed where the angels led 

The way, up San Juan Hill ! 

And where the life stream ebbs and flows^ 
And stains the track of trenchant blows 

That met no meaner steel, 
The bated breath — the battle yell — 
The turf in slippery crimson, tell 
Where Castile^s proudest colots U\\ 

With wounds that nevet \xea\\ 
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And vheie the Mack and bcnrvr blast 
Gave np its all — air s firlir^, 
To find tbe tcmb's eiensal icst 

A drram <i inccdom stiH! 
A groundless creed was swept a 
With brand of ~oovaxd "" — a time-woni 
And he blazed the path a belter way 

Up the side of San Joan Hill ! 
For black or white, on the scroll of fame. 
The blood of the hero dyes the same ; 

And ever, ever will ! 

M M M M ft 9 » 3 

Sleep, trooper, sleep ; thy sable biow. 
Amid the living lanrel now, 

Is wound in wreaths oi fame ! 
Nor need the graven granite stone. 
To tell of garlands all thine own — 

To hold a soldier's name ! 



[tn the city of New Orleans, in iS66, two thousand two hundred and 
mxiyHAx ex-ft!aveii were recruited for the service. None but the largest 
atid blackest Stf^roes were accepted Prom these were formed the 
Twenty- fourth and Twenty-fifth Infantry, and the Ninth and Tenth Cav- 
airy* All four are famous fighting regiments, jet the two cavaky com- 
nandii have earned the proudest distinction. While the record of the 
Ninth Cavalry, better known as the * Nigger Ninth," in its thirty-two 
ytmrik of tervice in the Indian wars, in the military history of the border, 
ftan/Li without a peer; and is, without exception, the most famous fight- 
itig reffimtnt in iht LTnited States scrvice.'J - Mjth^o^. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



VLONBL THEODORE B. ROOSEVELT, .NOW GOVERNOR OF NEW 

TOBK, WHO LED THE ROL'tiU RIDERS, TELLS OF 

THE BRAVERY OF XEGRO SOLDIERS. 

When Colonel Theodore Roosevelt returned from the 
command of the famous Rough Riders he delivered a fare- 
well address to his men, in which he made the following 
kind reference to the gallant Negro soldiers : 

" Now, I want to say just a word more to some of the 
men I see standing around not of your number. I refer to 
the colored legimeiits, who occupied the right and left 
Sanks of us at Guasimas, the Ninth and Tenth cavalry 
regiments. The Spaniards called them 'Smoked Yankees,' 
but we found them to be an excellent breed of Yankees. 
I am sure that I speak the sentiments of officers and men 
in the assemblage when I say that between you and the 
other cavalry regiments there exists a tie which we trust 
^pill never be broken." — Colored Americuu. 



The foregoing compliments to the Negro soldiers by 
Colonel Roosevelt started up an avalanche of additional 
praise for them, out of which the fact came, that but for 
the Ninth and Tenth Cavalry (colored) coming up at Las 
Guasimas, destroying the Spanish block house and driving 
the Spaniards off, when Roosevelt and his men had been 
caught in a trap, with a barbed-wire fence on one side and 
a precipice on the other, not only the brave Ca^soawiA. 

kKsb, hat the whole of his command wou\A W^jt \«!e:tt «si- 
dhilated by the Spanish sharp^HooVers, ■w^io -wext tria^ 
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ocMeed xiodft<x»Biii5ss5ocaec irfTur i ^ oocjd aot be depended 
ttjKKCi lo k«p up a dbaige ajieacy b^ns : that about 
<if OQuored rnfrntTTmen, vbo bad diifted imto bs 
vcakened <« tbe bill at Saa Juin midcr the gaSm^ ^an- 
»& fixe, aaad stancd to tbe lear. statii^ tbat tbry irtri wi rJ 
6n&^ ibeix jef^maits, or to assist tbe wounded ; whcie- 
ofiMD be <£xev bis lerolvcT asd ofdeied them to icftnni to 
lanks axhd tbei^ remaiiL. and tbai be voold shoot the fiiist 
nan wbo d^ds't ober Urn : and tbat after tbat be bad no 
ttntber traobk:. 

O>lof3el RooieveH is snfficieiitlT answeicd in the iidlow- 
ing letter of Sergeant Holliday, and tbe point espedaUy 
nuule by many eye witnesses ^white ) wbo were engaged in 
tbat 6gbt is, as related in Chapter V, of this book, tbat the 
X^g;ro troTps made tbe cfaaiges both at San Juan and B1 
Caney after nearly all their officers had been killed or 
wcmnded. Upon what facts, therefore, does Colond Roose- 
velt base his conclusions that Negro soldiers will not fight 
without commissioned officers, when the only real test ^ 
this question happened around Santiago and showed just 
itfae coDtTBry at what be states? Vi'^e pieiei to taJb& the le- 
jfu/is at Bl Caney and San Juan as agaxnsX. CxAouA^^sefc- 



COLONEL ROOSETKLT'S EBROB. 



9 Story of the Incident He Kagnifled lo our Hurt— The While Oniccri' 
Humbug Skinned ol it* Hide by Bergeinl Hellidair— Unwritten Hiitory. 

h the Editor of the New York Age: 

' Having read in Ihe Age oi April ij an editorial enti- 
ced " Our Troops in Cuba," which brings to my notice for 
the first time a statement made by Colonel Roosevelt, 
which, though in some parts true, if lead by those who do 
not know the exact facts and circumstances surrounding 
the case, will certainly give rise to the wrong impression 
of colored men as soldiers, and hurt them for many a day 
to come, and as I was an eye-witness to the most important 
incidents mentioned in that statement, I deem it a duty I 
owe, not only to the fathers, mothers, sisters and brothers of 
those soldiers, and to the soldiers themselves, but to their 
posterity an 1 the race in general, to be always ready to 
make an unprejudiced refutation of such charges, and to do 
all in my power to place ihe colored soldier where he prop- 
erly belongs — among the bravest and most trustworthy of 
this land. 

In the beginning, I wish to say that from what I saw of 
Colonel Roosevelt in Cuba, and the impression his frank 
<;ountenjnce made upon me, I cannot believe that he made 
that statement maliciously. I believe the Colonel thought 
he spoke the exact truth. But did he know, that of the 
<our officers connected with two certain troops of the Tenth 
Cavalry one was killed and three were so seriously wounded 
as to cause them to be carried from the field, and the com- 
mand of these two troops fell to the first sergeants, who led 
them triumphantly to the front ? Does he know that both 
at Las Guasima and San Juan Hill the greater part of troop 
B, of the Tenth Cavalry, was separated from its command- 
ing officer by accidents of battle and was led to the front 
? its first sergeant ? 
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When we reached the enemy's works on San Juan Hill 
onr organizations were very badly mixed, few company 
commanders having their whole companies or none oi some 
body else's company. As it was, CapL Watson, my troop 
commander, reached the crest of the hill with abont eight 
or ten men of his troop, all the rest having been acci- 
dentally separated from him by the thick underbush dur- 
ing the advance, and being at that time, as was subse- 
quently shown to be the firing line under some one else 
pushing to the front. We kept up the forward movement, 
and finally halted on the heights overlooking Santiago, 
where Colonel Roosevelt, with a very thin line had pre- 
ceeded us, and was holding the hill. Here Captain Watson 
told us to remain while he went to another part of the line 
to look for the rest of his troop. He^ did not come to that 
part of the field again. 

The Colonel made a slight error when he said his mixed 
command contained some colored infantry. All the col- 
ored troops in that command were cavalrymen. His com- 
mand consisted mostly of Rough Riders, with an aggregate 
of about one troop of the Tenth Cavalry, a few of the 
Ninth and a few of the First Regular Cavalry, with a half 
dozen officers. Every few minutes brought men from the 
rear, everybody seeming to be anxious to get to the firing 
line. For a while we kept up a desultory fire, but as we 
could not locate the enemy (he all the time keeping up a 
hot fire on our position), we became disgusted, and lay down 
and kept silent. Private Marshall was here seriously 
wounded while standing in plain view of the enemy, trying 
to point them out to his comrade*. 

There were frequent calls for men to carry the wounded 

to the rear, to go for ammunition, and as night came on, to 

go for rations and entrenching tools. A few colored sol- 

d/eis voluateeredy as did some itom \.\i^ ^o\3l^^v\«:&. \\. 



then happened that two men of the Tenth were ordered to 
the rear by Lieutenant Fleming, Tenth Cavalry, who was 
then present with part of his tioop, for the purpose of 
bringing either rations or entrenching tools, and Colonel 
Roosevelt seeirg so many men going to the rear, shouted 

I to them to come back, jumped up and drew his revolver, 
and told the men of the Tenth that he would shoot the 
first man who attempted to shirk duty by going to the rear, 
that he had orders to hold that lice and he would do so if 
he had to shoot every man there to do it. His own men 
immediately informed him that "you woa't have to shoot 
those meu, Colonel. We know those hoys." He was also 
sssured by Lieutenant Fleming, of the Tenth, that he would 
have no trouble keeping them there, and some of our men 
shouted, in which I joined, that " we will stay with you. 
Colonel." Everyone who saw the incident knew the Col- 
onel was mistaken about our men trying to shirk duty, but 
well knew that he could not admit of any heavy detail 
from his command, so no one thought ill of the matter. 
Inasmuch as the Colonel came to the line of the Tenth the 
next day and told the men of his threat to shoot some of 
their members and, as he expressed it, he had seen his mis- 
take and found them to be far different men from what he 
supposed. I thought he was suEBciently conscious of his 
^^ error not to make a fo ungrateful statement about us at a 
^Btime when the Nation is about to forget our past service. 
^H Had the Colonel desired to note the fact, he would have 
^"'seen that when oiders came the next day to relieve the de- 
tachment of the Tenth from that part of the field, he com- 
manded just as many colored men at that time as he com- 
itiandcd at any other time during the twenty-four hours we 
were under his command, although colored as well as white 

h soldiers were going and coming a\\ 6a^, aai, \}&^'5 Vvl^"« 
xrfectly well where the Tenth Ca^aXx-y ■was ■^osXe.^, ^"^^^ 
I 1 
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that it was on m fine about four famdrcd yaids farther from 
the enemy than Colond Roosevdt^ fine. Still when they 
obtained permission to go to the rear, they almost invaria- 
bly came bad^ to the same pnpatinn. Two men of my 
troop were woonded while at the rear for water and taken 
to the hoqiital and, of course, ooold not oome bade 

Onr men always made it a role to join the nearest com- 
mand when separated horn oar own, and those who bad 
been so nnfortnnate as to lose their way altogether were, 
both colored and white, straggling ap horn the time the 
line was established nntil fax into the night, showing their 
determination to reach the front 

In explaining the desire of oar men in going back to 
look for their comrades, it shoald be stated that, from the 
contoor of the ground, the Rough Riders were so much in 
advance of the Tenth Cavalry that, to reach the latter n^- 
ment from the former, one had really to go straight to the 
rear and then torn sharply to the right ; and farther, it is a 
well known fact, that in this country most persons of color 
feel out of place when they are by force compelled to min- 
gle with white persons, especially strangers, and although 
we knew we were doing our duty, and would be treated 
well as long as we stood to the front and fought, unfortu- 
nately some of our men (and these were all recruits with 
less than six months' service) felt so much out of place that 
when the firing lulled, often showel their desire to be with 
their commands. None oi our older men did this. We 
knew perfectly well that we could give as much assistance 
there as anywhere else, and that it was our duty to remain 
until relieved. And we did. White soldiers do not, as a 
rule, share this feeling with colored soldiers. The fact 
that a white man knows how well he can make a place for 
himself among colored people need not be discussed here. 
I remember an incident of a recnoat ol m^ Vxw^v^ ^w\V>dl 
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I two months' service, who had come up to our 
position daring the evening of the ist, having been sepa- 
rated from the troop during the attack ou San Juan Hill. 
The next morning, before the firing began, having seen an 
officer of the Tenth, who had been sent to Colonel Roose- 
velt with a message, returning to the regiment, he signified 
his intention of going back with him, saying he could thus 
find the regiment. I remonstrated with him without avail 
and was only able to keep him from going by informing 
hira of the Colonel's threat of the day before. There was 
no desire on the part of this soldier to shirk duty. He 
simply didn't know that he should not leave any part of 
the firing line without orders. Later, while lying in reserve 
behind the firing line, I had to use as much persuasion to 
keep him from firing over the heads of his enemiei as I had 
to keep him with us. He remained with us until he was 
shot in the shoulder and had to be sent to the rear. 

I could give many other incidents of our men's devotion 
to duty, of their determination to stay until the death, but 
what's the use? Colonel Roosevelt has said they shirked, 
and the reading public will take the Colonel at his word 
and go on thinking they shirked. His statement wa,s un- 
called for and uncharitable, and considering the moral and 
physical effect the advance (f the Tenth Cavalry had in 
weakening the forces opposed to the Colonel's regiment, 
both at La Gnasima and San Juan Hill, altogether ungrate- 
ful, and has doue us an immeasurable lot of harm. 

And further, as to lack of qualifications for command, I 
will say that when our soldiers, who can and will write 
history, sever their connections with the Regular Army, 
and thus release themselves from their voluntiry status of 
military lockjaw, and tell what they saw, those who now 
preach that the Negro is not fit to exercise command over 
Iroops, and will go no further than he is led by white offi- 
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cers, will see in print held up for public gaze, mucli S 
chagrin, tales of those Cuban battles that have never been 
told outside the tent and barrack room—tales that it will 
not be agreeable for some of them to hear. The public 
will then learn that not every troop or company of colored 
soldiers who took part in the assaults on San Juan Hill or 
El Caney was led or urged forward by its white oiEcer. 

It is unfortunate that we had no colored officers in that 
campaign, and this thing of white officers for colored troops 
is exasperating, and I join with The Age in saying our 
motto for the future must be ; " No officers, no soldiers." 
Presley Holliday, 
Sergeant Troop B, Tenth Cavalry. 

Fort Rioggolii, Teias, April 22. 1899. 



JACOB A. RIIS, in The Outlook^ gives the following inter- 
esting reading concerning the colored troopers in an article 
entitled " Roosevelt and His Men " : 

" It was one of the unexpected things in this campaign 
that seems destinea to set so many things right that out of 
it should come the appreciation of the colored soldier as 
man and brother by those even who so lately fought to 
keep him a chattel. It fell to the lot of General 'Joe' 
Wheeler, the old Confederate warrior, to command the two 
regiments of colored troops, the Ninth and Tenth Cavalry, 
and no one will bear readier testimony than he to the splen- 
did record they made. Of their patience under the mani- 
fold hardships of roughing it in the tropics, their helpful- 
ness in the camp and their prowess in battle, their uncom- 
plaining suffering when lying wounded and helpless. Stories 
enough are told to win for them fairly the real brotherhood 
with their white-skinned fellows which they crave. The 
most touching of the many 1 heard was that of a Negro 
trooper, who, struck by a buWet t\iat cvA a-xv a-rt^T-^ \-q. >;■«. 



neck, wEts lying helpless, in daagei of bleeding to death, 
when a Rough Rider came to his assistance. There was 
only one thing to be done — to stop the bleeding till a sur- 
geon came. A tourniquet could not be applied where the 
wound was. The Rough Rider put his thumb on the artery 
and held it there while he waited. The fighting drifted 
away over the hill. He followed his comrade with long- 
ing eyes till the last was lost to sight. His place was there, 
but if he abandoned the wounded cavalryman it was to let 
liitn die. He dropped his gun and stayed. Not until the 
battle was won did the surgeon come that way, but the 
trooper's life was saved. He told of it in the hospital with 
tears in his voice : ' He done that to me, he did ; stayed by 
Bute an hour and a half, and me only a nigger.' " 

^" Major-General Nelson A. Miles, Commander-in-Chief of 
the army of the United States spoke at the Peace Jubilee 
at Chicago, October nth, and said : 

" While the chivalry of the South and the yeomanry of 
the North vied with their devotion to the cause of their 
country and in their pride in its flag which floated over all, 
it's a glorious fact that patiiotism was not confined to any 
one section or race for the sacrifice, bravery and fortitude. 
The white race was accompanied by the gallantry of the 
black as they swept over intrenched lines and later volun- 
teered to succor the sick, nurse the dying and bury the 
dead in the hospitals and the Cuban camps." 

This was grandly spoken, and we feel gratified at this 
rec(^nition of the valor of one of the best races of people 
the world has ever seen. 

We are coming, boys ; it's a little slow and tiresome, but 
we are coming." — Colored American. 



INBRAL NEL80N A. StILES PATS A TRIBUTE TO THE IfEGRO 

SOLDIERS 
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WITHOUT A PARALLEU 

At a social reunion of tbe Medal of Hodoi Legion held 
a few evenings since to welcome home two of their mem- 
bers, General Nelson A. Miles, commanding the army of 
the United States, and Colonel M. Emmett Urell, of the 
First District Columbia Volunteers, in the course of his 
remarlcs, General Miles paid the fiaest possible tribute tO' 
the splendid heroism and soldierly qualities evidenced by; 
the men of the 9th and lotb Cavalry, and 24th and 2$tiii 
United States Infantry in the late Santiago campaign,, 
which he epitomized as •' without a parallel in the history 
of the world." 

At the close of his remarks, Major C. A. Fleetwood, the 
only representative of the race present, in behalf of the 
race extended their heartfelt and warmest thanks for such 
a magnificent tribute from such a magnificent soldier ai 
man. — Colored Antcrican. 



"Having praised our war leaders sufficiently, in some 
cases more than sulficiently (witness Hobson), let us give 
honor to some of the humbler ones, who fought obscurely, 
but did fine things nevertheless. 

' There was Sergeant Berry, for instance, of the Tentfi 
Cavalry, who might have boasted his meed oE kisses, tot 
had he been a white man. At any rate, he rescued th< 
colors of a white regiment from unseemly trampling a 
bore them safely through the bullets to the top of San Juat 
HilL Now, every one knows that the standard of a troo| 
is guarded like a man's own soul, or should be, and how i 
came that this Third Cavalry baunet ^a:;. \"iW% otvV 
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ground that day is something that may never be rightly- 
I'aowD. Some white man had left it there, many white 
•nen had let it stay there, but Berry, a black man, saw it 
1 uttering in shame and paused in his running long enough 
to catch it np and lift it high overhead beside his own ban- 
ker — for he was a color-bearer of the Tenth. 

"Then, with two flags flying above him, and two heavy 
staves to bear, this powerful Negro (he is literally a gant 
in strength and stature) charged the heights, while white 
men and black men cheered him as they pressed behind. 
"Who shall say what temporary demoralization there may 
have been in this troop of the Third at that critical moment, 
or what fresh courage may have been fired in them by that 
black man's act ! They say Berry yelled like a demon as 
he rushed against the Spaniards, and I, for one, am willing 
to believe that his battle-cry brought fighting energy to his 
own side as well as terror to the enemy. 

"After the fight one of the officers of the Third Cavalry 
sought Berry out and asked him to give back the trophy 
fairly won by him, and his to keep, according to the usages 
of war. And the big Negro handed back the banner with 
a smile and light word. He had saved the colors and ral- 
lied the troop, but it didn't matter much. They could have 
the flag if they wanted it, 

" There are some hundreds of little things like this that' 
we might as well bear in mind, we white men, the next 
ttime we start out to decry the Negro! " 



PPRESIDENT HeKINLET BEC06nZ£S THE WORTH OF NEGBO 
SOLDIERS B¥ PROMOTION. 



PBOMOTIONS FOR COLORED SOLDIERS. 

Washington, July 30, — Six colored non-commissioned 
Officers who rendered particularly gallant service in the 
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actions around Santiago on July ist and 2d have been ap- 
pointed second lieutenants in the two colored immune r^- 
ments recently organized under special act of Congress, 
These men are Sergeants William Washington, Troop F, 
and John C. Proctor, Troop I, of the 9th Cavalry, and Ser- 
geants William McBryar, Company H ; Wyatt Hoffman, 
Company G ; Macon Russell, Company H, and Andrew J. 
Smith, Company B, of the 25th Infantry, commanded by 
Colonel Daggett Jacob C. Smith, Sergeant Pendergrass, 
Ivicutenant Ray, Sergeant Horace W. Bivins, Lieutenant 
E. L. Baker, Lieutenant J. H. Hill, Lieutenant Buck.— 
N. r World. 

These promotions were made into the voluntary regi- 
ments, which were mustered out after the war, thus leav- 
ing the men promoted in the same rank they were before 
promotion if they chose to re-enlist in the regular army. 
They got no permanent advancement by this act of the 
President, but the future may develop better things for them. 



COMPETENT TO BE OFFICERS— THE YERDICT OF GENERAL 

THOMAS J. MORGAN, AFTER A STUDY OF THE 

NEGRO'S <)UAUTY AS A SOLDIER. 

Color Lint in tlit Army— Oifflculty in Maltinfi Afro-Anoricaiis CMinissi«iio4 Offl- 

Cf rt— Htrolsm on tiM Fitltf Sart to Roap Rtward— Morgan 

Prtftrs Nogro Troop to tko Wliitos. 

(^leneral Thomas J. Morgan belongs to that clsss of Cau- 
casian observers who are able to think clearly upon the Ne- 
gr^ problem in all of its phases, and who have not only the 
breadth of intelligence to form just and generous opinions, 
but who possess that rarer quality, the courage to give them 
out openly to the country. General Morgan contiibates 
the following article to the *AV;:* IWi Imdrpmdent^ analyz- 
ing^ the wothts which uudetUe tJie coVox \\»fc m \Sifc aroiY. 
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rale hats liad wide experience in military afFairs, and his close 
■contact with Negro soldiers during the civil war entitles 
him tospeak with authority. General Morgan says: 

" The question of the color line has assumed an acute 
istage, and has called forth a good deal of feeling. The 
various Negro papers in the country are very generally 
insisting that if the Negro soldiers are to be enlisted, Negro 
lOfficers should be appointed to command them. One zeal- 
ous paper is clamoring for the appointment, immediately, 
iby the Presideat, of a Negro Major- General. The readers 
iof The Indefendent know very well that during the civil 
war there were enlisted in the United States army 200,000 
Negro soldiers under white officers, the highest position 
assigned to a black man being that of first sergeant, or of 
regimental sergeant-major. The Negroes were allowed 
to wear chevrons, but not shoulder straps or epaulets. 
Although four Negro regiments have been incorporated 
in the regular army, and have rendered exceptionally 
effective service on the plains and elsewhere for a whole 
generation, there are to-day no Negro officers in the service. 
A number of young men have been appointed as cadets at 
'West Point, but the life has not been by any means an easy 
one. The only caste or class with caste distinctions that 
exists in Ihe republic is found in the army ; army officers 
Iftre, par excellence, the aristocrats ; nowhere is class feeling 
$0 much cultivated as among them ; nowhere is it so di(&- 
cult to break down the established lines. Singularly enough, 
Ihough entrance to West Point is made very broad, and a 
large number of those who go there to be educated at the 
expense of the Government have no social position to begin 
with, and no claims to special merit, and yet, after having 
il>een educated at the public expense, and appointed to life 
litions, they seem to cherish the feeling tha.t t.h.t'j «.^ ^ 
lect iew, entitled to special consideia^.vo'a., ».■&&. ■Co-'a.^. "CasE^ 
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are called upon to guard their class against any insiduotis 
invasions. Of course there are honorable exceptions. There 
are many who have been educated at West Point who are 
broad in their sympathies, democratic in their ideas, and 
responsive to every appeal of philanthropy and humanity 
but the spirit of West Point has been opposed to the admi- 
sion of Negroes into the ranks of commissioned officer 
and the opposition to the commissioning of black me 
emenating from the army will go very far toward the defei 
of any project of that kind, 

" To make the question of the admissiouof Negroes inl 
the higher ranks of commissioned officers more difficult 
the fact that the organization of Negro troops under tl 
call of the President for volunteers to carry on the wi 
wi th Spain, has been left chit fiy to the Governors of statt 
Very naturally the strong public sentiment against t! 
Negro, which obtains almost universally in the South, hi 
thus far prevented the recognition of his light to be trealf 
precisely as the white mau is treated. It would be, indi 
almost revolutionary for any Southern Governor to coi 
mission a Negro as a colonel of a regiment, or even a 
tain of a company, !,Since this was written two Neg 
colonels have been appointed — in the Third North Carolii 
and Eighth Illinois.) Even where there are exceptions 
this rule, they are notable exceptions. Everywhere throuj 
the South Negro volunteers are made to feel that they ai 
not upon the same plane as with the white volunteers. 

"In a recent conversation with the Adjutant General 
the army, I was assured by him that in the organization 
the ten regiments of immunes which Congress has authi 
ized, the President had decided that five of them should 
composed of Negroes, and that while the field and at 
officers and captains are to be white, the lieutenants mi 
he negroes. If this is done it wi\\ marV. a &\¥X\tmA. &V«5 



advance of any taken hitherto. It will recognize partially, 
at least, the manhood of the Negro, and break down that 
annatural bar of separation now existing. If a Negro is a* 
lieutenant, he will command his company in the a'lsence 
of the captain. He can wear epaulets, and be entitled to 
all the rights and privileges 'of an officer and a gentleman;' 
he is no longer doomed to inferiority. In case of battle,, 
where bullets have no respect of persons, and do not draw 
the line at color, it may easily happen that a regiment or 
battalion will do its best work in the face of the enemy 
under the command of a Negro chief. Thus far the Gov- 
ernment has been swift to recognize heroism and efficiency, 
whether performed by Commodore Dewey at Manila or 
Ijieuteaant Hobson at Santiago, and it can hardly be other- 
wise than that it will be ready to recognize exceptional 
prowess and skill when performed by a Negro officer. 

"All, perhaps, which the Negroes themselves, or their 
friends, have a light to ask iu their behalf is, that they 
shall have a chance to show the stuff they are made of. The 
immortal Lincoln gave them this chance when he admitted 
them to wear the blue and carry a musket; and right man- 
fully did they justify his con6dence. There was not better 
fighting done during the civil war than was done by some 
of the Negro troops. With my experience, in command of 
5,000 Negro soldiers, 1 would, on the whole, prefer, I think, 
the command of a corps of Negro troops to that of a corps 
of white troops. With the magnificent record of their fight- 
iDg qualities on many a hard-contested field, it is not unrea- 
sonable to ask that a still further opportunity shall be ex- 
tended to them in commissioning them as officers, as well 
t enlisting them as soldiers. 
" Naturally and necessarily the question of fitness for 
icial responsibility is the prime test and ou^^. loNst ^-^ 
•d, and if Negroes cannot be found oS s\iSic\eQ.t ■\'qX.'!\\\- 
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jgfsoe or piyf tt iatkw i far tlie duties Im uiulif iil ooi amy 
cfficess, ikoboAy dkimid clbjtct to tiic p3acxs famg: gh^cn to 
4|ttal3£ed ndtite ncaoL But so long: as vc dxaw no sioe Ime 
<i( diidflctkMS as agaiiast Gcnnans or Iri4nnni, and insti- 
tttte no test of rcSigiiosi, pcditics or cnltnre, vc ongiit not to 
effect an aitsfisal barrier cf color. If the Negroes ave cooi- 
petent tliej' dbould be commissioDed. If diey aie iooooi- 
peteot tbey should not be trusted with the grave l espon s i- 
biHties attadbed to <Acsal positioii. I believe they are 
competeot.'^ 
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CHAPTER V. 



■ANY TESTIMONIALS IN BEHALF OF THE NEGRO 
SOLDIERS. 
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ISOUTUERITEK'S STATEMENT, THAT THE NEGRO CATALBT 
SATED THE "RUIIG-H RIDERS." 

Some of the officers who acconipanied the wounded sol- 
diers on the trip north give interesting accounts of the fight- 
ing around Santiago. "I was standing near Captain Cap- 
ron and Hamilton Fish, Jr., said a corporal to the Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent to-ni^ht, " and saw them shot 
idown. They were with the Rough Riders and ran into an 
ambuscade, though they had been warned of the danger. 
If it had not been for the Negro Cavalry the Rough Riders 
would have been exterminated. I am not a Negro lover. 
My father fought with Mosby's Rangers, and I was bom 
in the South, but the Negroes saved that fight, and the day 
will come when General Shatter will give them credit for 
their bravery." — Asso. Press." 



\ 



TOT THE ROUGH RIDERS, RUT THE NEGROES OF THE BINTH 

CATALRV, TOOK SAN Jl'AN HILL— SO DECLARES 

MR. W. D. PHILLIPS IN A LECTURE. 

Chapbl Hill, N. C , Sept. 28. — (Special.)— A lecture 
which was greatly enjoyed here was that of Dr. W. B. Phil- 
lips. In an informal way he said many amusing and in- 
struct! ve things. Speaking of a visit he paid to the battle- 
fields of Cuba, he said : 

"After everything is over is the best time to visit a bat- 
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tie- field. The position at San Juan Hill is unusually strong, 
and if any but Spaniards had held it we could not have 
taken it without losing lo^cxx) men. We owe its capture 
and the fall of Santiago to the Negro troops of the Ninth 
Cavalry, U. S. A. All this talk about the Rough Riders 
is poppy-cock and tommy-rot. But for those Negroes the 
Rough Riders would have been annihilated and the 71st 
New York would never have gotten home. I was not there, 
but I have talked with many volunteers and regulars. Their 
unanimous verdict was that the Negro troops captured San 
Juan Hill." — News and Observer. 



RECONCILIATION. 



" Members of our regiment kicked somewhat when the 
colored troops were sent forward with them, but when they 
saw how the Negroes fought they became reconciled to the 
situation, and some of them now say the colored brother 
can have half of their blankets whenever they want them." 
The above is an extract from a communication to the 
Daily Afternoon Journal, of Beaumont, Tex., written by a 
Southern white soldier. " Straws tell the way the wind 
blows" is a hackneyed expression, but an apt illustration 
of the subject in hand. It has been hinted by a portion of 
the Negro press that ^hen the war ended, that if there is 
to be the millenium of North and South, the Negroes will 
suffer in the contraction. There is no reason to encourage 
this pessimistic view, since it is so disturbing in its nature, 
and since it is in the province of the individuals composing 
the race to create a future to more or less extent. The 
wedge has entered ; it remains for the race to live up to its 
opportunities. The South already is making concessions. 
While concessions are apt to be looked w^otv as too patron- 
izing, and not included in t\ie cVas^^caXxoTi ol tv^v& va, 



COinmonj yet in time they amount to the same. The mere 
statement that "the colored brother can have half of their 
blankets whenever they want them," while doubtless a fig- 
ure of speech, yet it signifies that under this very extreme 
of speech an appreciable advance of the race. It does not 
mean that there is to be a stormiUiJ: of the social barriers, 
for even in the more favored races definite lines are drawn. 
Sels and circles adji-st such matters. But what is desired 
is the toleration of the Negroes in those pursuits that the 
people et gage in or enjoy in general and in common. It 
is all that the American Negro may expect, and it is safe 
to say that his ambitions do not run higher, and ought not 
to run higher. Money and birth in themselves have cre- 
ated some unwritten laws that are much stronger than 
those decreed and promulgated by governments. > It would 
be the height of presumption to strike at these, to some 
extent privileged classes. It is to be hoped that the good 
fortunes of war will produce sanity and stability in the 
race, contending for abstract justice. — Freeman. 

The testimony continues: 

Private Smith, of the Seventy first Volunteers, speaking 
about the impression his experience at Santiago had made 
m him, sai(': 

I am a Southerner by birth, and I never thought much 

the colored man. But, somewhat, now I feel very differ- 
ently toward them, for I met them in camp, on the battle 
field and that's were a man gets to know a man. I never 
saw such fighting as those Tenth Cavalry men did. They 
didn't seem to know what fear was and their battle hymn 
was, 'There'll be a hot time in the old town to-night.' 
That's not a thrilling hymn to hear on the concert stage, 
but when you are lying in a trench with the smell of pow- 
der in your nose and the crack of tiftes a\mo5.\. i.e.a.le-QVG^ 
bc7i/ and bullets tearing up the ground aiownA. ^o^a.K'^t 
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ht^ bailstfloes beatxi^ down the dixt, azid joa see bcfoce 
700 a blockhoase from which there beldies Uxtk the 
macbmt gttn, pocmiig a tacient of leaden misdrs while 
from holes in the grofond joa see the leaded rifies of thous- 
ands of enemies that crack out death in ever incrcasii^ 
soccession and then yon see a body of men go np that hiU 
as if it were in drill^ so solid do they keep their fonnation, 
and those men are yelling, ^ There'll be a hot time in the 
old town to- night/ singing as if they liked their wod:, why, 
there^s an appropriateness in the tnne that kind of makes 
yonr blood creep and yonr nerves to thrill and yon want to 
get np and go ahead if yon lose a limb in the attempt 
And that's what those ^ niggers ' did. Yon just heard the 
Lieutenant say, ^ Men, will you follow me ? ' and yon hear 
a tremendous shout answer him, ^ You bet we will,' and 
right up through that death-dealing storm yon see men 
charge, that is, you see them until the darned Springfield 
rifle powder blinds you and hides them. 

*^ And there is another thing, too, that teaches a man a 
lesson. The action of the officers on the field is what I 
speak of. Somehow when you watch these men with their 
gold braid in armories on a dance night or dress parade it 
strikes you that they are a little more handsome and orna- 
mental than they are practical and usefuL To tell the 
truth, I didn't think much of those dandy officers on parade 
or dancing round a ball room. I did not really think they 
were worth the money that was spent upon them* But I 
just found it was difiPerent on the battlefield, and they just 
knew their business and bullets were a part of the show to 
them." 

NEGRO SOLDIEBS. 

The Charleston News and Courier says : 
It is not known what piopotlion ol V\\^ vasvM^^wol %xm>j 
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*tS colored, but the indications are that the proportion of the 
same element in the volnnteer army of occupation will be 
small. 

On the basis of population, of course one-third of the 
South 's quota should be made up of colored, and it is to be 

Inembered that they made good soldiers and constitute a 
ge part of the regular army. There were nearly 250,000 
them in service in the last war. 
: 



E !fEGRD AS A SOLDIER-HrS GOOD HARESHANSHIF— THE 
FIGBT AT Et CANEY— " WOE TO SPANISH IN HANGE." 



I There has been hitherto among the officers of the army 
tcertain prejudice against serving in the Negro regiments. 
But the other day a Lieutenant in the Ninth Infantry said 
enthusiastically : 

"Do jou know, I shouldn't want anything better than to 

have a company in a Negro regiment ? I am from Virginia, 

and have always bad the nsual feeling about commanding 

^^X)lored troops. But after seeing that charge of the Twenty- 

^fcunh up the San Juan Hill, I should like the best in the 

^Borld to have a Negro conipany. They went up that in- 

^^iine yelling and shouting jitst as I used to hear when they 

were hunting rabbits in Virginia. The Spanish bullets 

only made them wilder to reach the trenches." 

Officers of other regiments which weie near the Twenty- 
fourth on July 1, are equally strong in their p*aise of the 
Negroes. Their yells were an inspiration to their white 
comrades and spread dismay among the Spaniards. A 
Captain in a volvinteer regiment declares that the Twenty- 
fourth did more than any other to win the day at Sau Juan. 
As they charged up through the white soldiers their enthu- 
siasm was spread, and the entire Hue fought lb.?. ^itVysx Vat 
L^eir cheers and their wild rush. 
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Spanish evidence to the eflEectiveness of the colored sol- 
diers is not lacking. Thus an oflScer who was with the 
troops that lay in wait for the Americans at La Quasina on 
June 24th, said : 

" What especially terrified our men was the huge Ameri- 
can Negroes. We saw their big, black faces through the 
underbrush, and they looked like devils. They came for- 
ward under our fire as if they didn't the least care about it." 

THE CHARGE AT EL CANEY. 

It was the Tenth Cavalry that had this effect on the 
Spaniards. At San Juan the Ninth Cavalry distinguished 
itself, its commander, Lieutenant- Colonel Hamilton, being 
killed. The fourth of the Negro regiments, the Twenty- 
fifth Infantry, played an especially brilliant part in the bat- 
tle of El Caney on July ist. It was held in reserve with 
the rest of Colonel Miles' brigade, but was ordered to sap- 
port General Lawton's brigade toward the middle of the 
day. At that hour marching was an ordeal, but the men 
went on at a fast pace. With almost no rest they kept it 
up until they got into action. The other troops had been 
fighting hard for hours, and the arrival of the Twenty- 
fifth was a blessing. The Negroes went right ahead through 
the tired ranks of their comrads. Their charge up the 
hill, which was surmounted by Spanish rifle pits and a 
stone fort, has been told. It was the work of only a part 
of the regiment, the men coming chiefly from three com- 
panies. Colonel Miles had intended having his whole 
brigade make the final charge, but the Twent) -fifth didn't 
wait for orders. It was there to take that hill, and take 
the hill it did. 

One of the Spanish officers captured there seemed to 
think that the Americans were taking an unfair advantage 
oi them in having colored men who iou^Jat Uk^ that. He 
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* had been accustomed to the Negroes in the insurgefl^HWyT" 
and a different lot they are from those in the United States 
army. 

" Why," he said ruefully, " even your Negroes fight bet- 
ter than any other troops I ever saw." 

The way the Negroes charged up the El Caney ardSan 
Juan hills suggested inevitably that their African nature 
has not been entirely eliminated by generations of c'viliza- 
tion, but was bursting forth in savage yells and in that wild 
rush some of them were fairly frantic with the delight of 
the battle. And it was no mere crazintss. They are ex- 
cellent markimen, and they aim carefully and well. Woe 
I to the Spaniards who showed themselves above the trenches 
l.when a colored regiment was iu good range. 



lASNIFIOENT SHOWINU HADE BY THE NEGROKS—THEIR 

SPLENDID COCRAOE AT SlNTiAGO THE ADMl. 

RATIOS Of ALL OFFICERS. 

i'TMrWen Led by Southern Men— Black Men trom the Soulh Fought Like TIgeit 

and End ■ Question Often Debated— In Only One or Two Actions of 

Ihe Civil War Was There Such a Loss ol Oflicers 

as at San Juan. 

Washington, July 6, 1898. 
' Veterans who are comparing 'he losses at the battle of 
I Juan, near Santiago, last Friday, with those at Big 
Bethel and the fir4 Bull Run say that in only one or two 
actions of the late war was there such a loss in officers as 
occurred at San Juan Hill. 

The companies of the Twenty-fourth Infantry are with- 
out officers. The regiment had four captains knocked down 
within a minute of each other. Capt. A. C. Ducat was the 
first officer hit in the action, and was killed \iii\.a."[i.\.\."i . W\3. 
^ccoad lieutenant, John A. Gurney, a Mich^^au ma-'o., •«'k& 
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'OUT Scr ;i iev nfininrii ior 



Ocecsparj F. T-vcurr-iacr^ ^rtfcir'%, josh LientcBut 
AxgiygTT. <£ IxndsszsL. kilic^^ sac Cgjcrn Cnae ns left 
1 cocns: 



<tf tibc I£ss5s5£:?cx. Lor^sss^s. Arkzssas sad T< 
vliidb make r p tbe ra&k artr £jc ci tiiis icgancni. is the 
adfiTTaTioD of erezT vE^sez -who iiss wiZuj c m hoc sanoe the 
£^t. The regisQcnt has a Isr^e pcopoctiao ci Soothcm- 
hoirz: oSEoers. vbo >d tbcfr zae: widi mote than usual 



These men bad alv^sys saic the Socthcm Xegro woald 
i^gfat as staiinchly as any white man. if he was led by those 
in vhom he had conSdecce. The question has often been 
debated in everii' mess o[ the army. San Jnan Hill offered 
the first occa^on in which this theory oonld be tested prac- 
tically, and tested it was in a manner and with a result that 
makes its believers prond of the men they commanded. Jt 
has helped the morale of the lour Xegro regiments beyond 
words. The men cf the Twenty-fourth Infantry, particu- 
larly, and their comrades of the Ninth and Tenth Cavalry 
as well, are proud of the record they made. 

THEY XE\'ER WAVERED. 

The Twenty-fourth took the b unt ci the fight, and all 
through it, even when whole companies were left without 
an officer, not for a moment were these colored soldiers 
fbaken or wavering in the face of the fierce attack made 
upaa them. Wounded Spanish oftccrs A«J^«i^ V>aaX. \>afc 



attack was thus directed because they did not believe the 
Negro would stand up against them, and they believed 
there was the faulty place in the American line. Never 
were men more amazed than were the Spanish officers to 
see the steadiness and cool courage with which the Twen- 
ty-fourth charged front forward on its tenth company (a 
difBcult thing to do at any time), under the hottest fire. 
The value of the Negro as a soldier is no longer a debata- 
jle question. It has been proven fully in one of the sharp. 
t fights of the past three years. 






"OIB BOYS," THE SOLDIERS. 

gjHiit Army Otncert and Others Have to Say ot the Negro's Conduct in War— 
-> Give Honor to Whom Honor Is Due "—Acme ol Bravery, 

It has been said, "Give honor to whom honor is due," 
ind while it is just and right that it should be so, there are 
limes, however, when the " honor " due is withheld. 

Ever jince the battle of San Juan Hill at Santiago de 
Cuba nearly every paper in the land has had nothing but 
praise for the bravery shown by the " Rough Riders," and 
to the extent that, not knowinjf the truth, one would natu- 
rally arrive at the conclusion that the "Rough Riders" 
were " the whole thing." Although sometimes delayed, 
the truth, like murder, "will out." It is well enough to 
praise the "Rough Riders" for all they did, but why not 
divide honors with the other fellows who made it possible 
for them, the " Rough Riders," to receive praise, and be 
honored by a generous and valorous loving nation? 

After the battles of El Caney and San Juan Hill, many 
wounded American soldiers who were able to travel were 
given furloughs to their respective homes in the United 
States, and Lieutenant Thomas Roberts, ol \.\»S?> (rvl'i , "*%s, 

\e of them. ShoTtlv after Lieutenant ^oWi\JS. ^frv^^.&vo. 



the city he was intenriewed by a r cpitJCHt a t ive of the 
nais Stale Register^ to whom he gave a discriptioii of the 
battle of July ist He said : ^ On the night of June 30th 
the second squadron of the Tenth Cavahry did ontpost duty. 
Daylight opened on the soon to-be blood-sodden field on 
July 1st, and the Tenth was ordered to the front First 
went the fin^t squadron, followed soon after by the second, 
composed of Troops G, I, B and A. The Tenth Cavalry is 
composed of Negroes, commanded by white officers, and I 
have naught but the highest praise for the swarthy warriors 
on the field of carnage. Led by brave men, they will go 
into the thickest of the fight, even to the wicked mouths 
of deadly cannon, unflinchingly." 

Lieutenant Roberts says further that " at 9 o*clock on the 
morning of July ist the order came to move. Forward we 
went, until we struck a road between two groves, which 
road was swept by a hail of shot and shell from Spanish 
guns. The men stood their ground as if on dress parade. 
Single file, every man ready to obey any commandy they 
bade defiance to the fiercest storm of leaden hail that ever 
hurtled over a troop of United States cavalry. The order 
came, * Get under cover,' and the Seventy-first New York 
and the Tenth Cavalry took opposite sides of the road and 
lay down in the bushes. For a short time no orders came, 
and feeling a misapprehension of the issue, I hastened for- 
ward to consult with the first lieutenant of the company. 
We found that through a misinterpreted order the captain 
of the troop and eight men had gone for^vard. Hastening 
back to my post I consulted with the captain in the rear 
of Troop G, and the quartermaster appeared upon the scene 
asking the whereabouts of the Tenth Cavalry. They made 
known their presence, and the quartermaster told them to 
go on, showing the path, the quartermaster led them for- 
ward until the bend in San Juan Rivet vi^s x^^Ocks.^* ^^^x^ 
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i.st bloodshed in the Tenth occnrred, a yoang vdiin^ 
r named Baldwin fell, pierced by a Spanish ball." 

An aide hastened up and gave the colonel of the regiment 
orders to move forward. The summit of the hill was 
crowned by two block-houses, .and from these came an un- 
ceasing fire. Lieutenant Roberts said he had been lying 
on the grouad but rose to his knees to repeat an order, 
" Move forward," when a mauser ball struck him in the 
abdomen and passed entirely through his body. Being 
wounded, he was carried off the field, but after all was over, 
Lieutenant Roberts says it was said (on the quiet of course} 
that "the heroic charge of the Tenth Cavalry saved the 
'Rough Riders' from destruction." Lieutenant Rober's 
says he left Cuba on the lath of July for Fort Monroe, 
and that a wounded Rough Rider told him while coming 
over that " had it not been for the Tenth Cavalry the 
Rough Riders would never passed through the seething 
cauldron of Spanish missiles." Such is the statement of 
one of Springfield's best citizens, a member of the Tenth 
Cavalry, United States regulars. 

Some days later, Lieutenant Roberts had occasion to visit 
Chicago and Fort Sheridan, and while there he was inter- 
viewed by a representative of the Chicago Chronicle, to 
whom he related practically the same story as above stated. 
" You probably know my regiment is made up exclusively 
of Negroes, except for the commissioned officers, ai d I 
want to say right here that those men performed deeds of 
heroism on that day which have no parallel in the history 
of warfare. They were under fire from six in the morning 
until 1:30 in the afternoon, with strict orders not to return 
the hail of lead, and not a man in those dusky ranks flinched. 
Our brigade was instructed to move forward soon after i 
o'clock to assault the series of block-houses ^\i\e\\. ■^t^^ i«l- 
garded as impregnable by the foreign altaLcVes. N-^ ^«: 
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aide dashed down our lines with orders from headquarters 
the boys realized the prayed for charge was about to take 
place and cheered lustily. Such a charge 1 Will I ever 
forget that sublime spectacle ? There was a river called 
San Juan, from the hill hard by, but which historians will 
term the pool of blood. Our brigade had to follow the 
course of that creek fully half a mile to reach the point 
selected for the grand attack. With what cheering did the 
boys go up that hill I Their naked bodies seemed to pre- 
sent a perfect target to the fire of the dons, but they never 
flinched. When the command reached the famous stone 
blockhouse it was commanded by a second sergeant, who 
was promoted on the field of battle for extraordinary bravery. 
San Juan fell many minutes before El Caney, which was 
attacked first, and I think the Negro soldiers can be thanked 
for the greater part of that glorious work. All honor to 
the Negro soldiers! No white man, no matter what his 
ancestry may be, should be ashamed to greet any of those 
Negro cavalrymen with outstretched hand. The swellest 
of the Rough Riders counted our troopers among their best 
friends, and asked them to their places in New York when 
they returned, and I believe the wealthy fellows will prove 
their admiration had a true inspiration." 

Thus we see that while the various newspapers of the 
country are striving to give the Rough Riders first honors, 
an honest, straightforward army officer who was there and 
took an active part in the fight, does not hesitate to give 
honor to whom honor is due, for he says, "All honor to the 
Negro soldiers,'' and that it was they who " saved the Rough 
Riders from destruction." And right here I wish to call 
the reader's attention to another very important matter, 
and that is, while it has been said heretofore that the Ne- 
gro soldier was not competent to command^ does not the 
facts in the case prove, beyond a AovsJoV >i>ckaX. >i\\Et^ \^ \i«;i 
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truth in the statement whatever ? If a white colonel was 
" competenl. " to lead his command into the fight, it seems 
that a colored sergeant was competent extraordinary, for 
he not only went into the fight, but he, and his command, 
"done something," done the enemy out of the trtnche^, 
"saved the Rough Riders from destruction," and planted 
the Stars and Stripes on the blockhouse. 

Just before the charge one of the foreign attaches, an 
Englishman, was heard to sav that he did not see how the 
blockhouse was to be reached without the aid of cannon ; 
but after the feat had been accomplished, a colored soldier 
said, " We showed him how." 

Now that the colored soldier has proven to this nation, 
and the representatives of others, ihat he can, and does 
fight, as well as the "other fellow," and ihat he is also 
"competent" to command, it remains to be seen it the 
National Government will give honor to whom honor is 
due by honoring those deserving with commissions. 

Under the second call for volunteers by the President, the 
State of Illinois raised a regiment of colored soldiers, and 
Governor Tanner officered that regiment with colored offi- 
cers from colonel down ; and that, as you might say, before 
they had earned their "rank." Now the question is, can 
the national government afford to do less by those who 
have earned, and are justly entitled lo, a place in the higher 
lanks 7 We shall see. 

C. F. Anderson. 

Springfield, 111. 



COLORED FIOHTEBS AT SANTlitiO. 

Testimony is multiplying of the bravery of the colored 
troops at Santiago de Cuba July ist and id, i?)(j?i. 
L Testimony is adduced to show that ttest ^* ma-iN' 
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warfare" actually fought without officers and executi 
movemeuts under a galling fire which would have puzzled 
a recruit on parade ground. The Boston Journal of the 
31st, in its account, gives the following interview — Ma&oi 
Mitchell (white) said : 

" We were in a valley wlien we started, but made at on« 
for a trail running near the top of a ridge called La. Qua- 
sina, several hundred feet high, which, with several others 
parallel to it, extended in the direction of Santiago. By 
a similar trail near the top of the ridge to our right several 
companies of Negro troopers of the Ninth and Tenth Uni- 
ted States Cavalry marched in scout formation, as we did. 
We had an idea about where the Spaniards were and de- 
pended upon Cuban scouts to warn us, but they did not do 
it. At about 8:30 o'clock in the morning we met a volley 
from the enemy, who were ambushed, not only on our 
ridge, but on the one to the r'ght, beyond the Negro troops, 
and the Negro soldiers were under a cross fire. That is-; 
how Capt. Caprou and Hamilton Fish were killed. 

It says: "Handsoine young Sergt. Stewart, the Rougl 
Kider protege of Henry W. Maxwell, when he was telling' 
of the fight in the ambush, gave it as his opinion that the 
Rough Riders would have been whipped out if the Tenth 
Cavalry (colored) had not come up just in time to drive 
the Spaniards back. ' I'm a Southerner, from New Mexico, 
and I never thought much of the " nigger " before. Now I 
know what they are made of. I respect them. They cer- 
tainly can fight like the devil and they don'l care for bul- 
lets any more than ihey do for the leaves that shower down 
on them. I've changed my opinion of the colored folki 
for all of the men that I saw fighting, there were none 
beat the Tenth Cavalry, and the colored infantry at San*] 
tiago, and I don't mind saying so." 

The description which follows is interesting : 

" It was simply grand to see how those young fellows, 
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and old fellows, too, men who were licli and had been the 
petted of society in the city, walk up and down the lines 
while their clothes were powdered by the dust from explod- 
ing shells and torn by broken fragments cool as could be, 
and yelling to the men to lay low and take good aim, or 
<lirecting some squad to lake care of a poor devil who was 
wounded. Why, at times there when the bullets were so 
thick they mowed the grass down like grass cutters in 
places, the officers stood looking at the enemy through 
glasses as if they were enjoying the scene, and now and 
then you'd see a Captain or a Lieutenant pick up a gun 
from a wounded or dead man and blaze away himself at 
some good shot that he had caught sight of from his ad- 
vantage point. Those sights kind of bring men together 
and make them think more of each other. And when a 
white man strayed from his regiment and falls wounded it 
rather affects him to have a Negro, shot himself a couple 
of times, take his carbine and make a splint of it to keep a 
torn limb together for the white soldier, and then, after 
lifting him to one side, pick up the wounded man's rifle 
and go back to the fight with as much vigor a* ever. Yes, 
sir, we boys have learned something down there, even if 
some of us were pretty badly torn foi it." 

Another witness testifies ; Trooper Lewis Bowman, 
another of the brave Tenth Cavalry, had two ribs broken 
by a Spanish shell while before San Juan. He told of the 
battle as follows : 

" ' The Rough Riders had gone off In great glee, banter- 
ing up and good-naturedly boasting that they were going 
ahead to lick the Spaniards without any trouble, and ad- 
vising us to remain where we were until they returned, 
and they would bring back some Spanish heads as trophies. 
When we heard firing in the distance, out ca^VaKix \e:'iSiwO«sA 
that some one ahead was doing good woiV. t W Srtvo%.N)«:- 




'^ame v% 'ncavy «zit reapriar 'iiax: nxr uTTitt^ wTtfioatardei5Y 
'i^diitA trt 3iflir^ 5or"¥am jmi ,fTmmnrnr. When wc go* 
-vH^n* -f^ v\nid ip^ -vrUkC -vas jning^ m ^ate fiomid tbat thi 
'ic^^pi 3 .rierH iiad TTgrc'Te*! iown 2. ant of csmm betweetr^ 
"he mi^nntstinsL The Spaniards had TTrrr posted at tlie en- 
rrsEtU!^. ^tui as ionn 35 :iie Ron^ ^de*s had gone in ha( 
ih/^nt -Jn^ri ip rhe rear inri vere iiing Tqpon the Roogi 
^;A»rr5 from hodi the frnnt and rear. Iinmc<&tely th< 
^^p*n:arri<i :n the rear recsivei a vailev tnun our men ol 
*1te T*nth '^7alr7 inlcred Trithopt CQimnand, TfaeSpan- 
',i>r^ ir^re afraid we -vere sniri^ ro jank them, and mshed 
^vnt 'vf amhtish :n front 'zi the Rongn ELidersw tfaiowii^ up 
rJwir ':Mknd*{ aiui ^hcutine- * Don't snoot : we are Caban&' 

• Th#t SoTig^h Rifiers thus let them escape, and gai^ them 
;t rh^no^ ro take a better pcsition ahead. During^ ali this 
tittu^ tii^^ men were all in the tall grass and conid not spc even 
^5i<vh other, and I feared the Rough Riders in the rear shot 
m^ny or tkeir men in the front, mistaking them for Span- 
i<iH .v>MieT<*. By this time the Tenth Cavalry had fully 
t^ken in the <iitaation, and, adopting the method employed 
in fi^htin^f the Indians, were able to turn the tide of battle 
and rf"pu\se the Spaniards/' 

ffe speaks plainly when he says: 

** f don't think it an exaggeration to say that if it had 
not \*f'fn for the timely aid of the Tenth Cavalry (colored) 
the kon^h Riders would have been exterminated. This is 
th^ unanimous opinion, at least, of the men ol the Tenth 
Cavalry. I was in the fight of July i, and it was in that 
fijfht that I received my wound. We were nnder fire in 
that fij(ht about forty-ei^ht hours, and were without food 
and with but little water. We had been cut off from ouJC 
j>ft< k train, as the Spanish si arpshooters shot our mules su^ 
mnm un they came anywhere near the lines, and it was in»^ " 
/XJ0^ihJc to move supplies. Very soou ail^x V\ie^\xi^\^^\r=^ 



our Colonel was killed, and the most of our other officers 
were killed or wounded, so that the greater part of that des- 
perate battle was fought by some of the Ninth aud Tenth 
Cavalry without officers; or, at least, if there were any offi- 
cers around, we neither saw them nor heard their com- 
mands. The last command I heard our Captain give was : 

" ' Boys, when you hear my whistle, lie flat down on the 
ground.' 

" Whether he ever whistled or not I do not know. The 
next move we made was when, with a terrific yell, we 
charged up to the Spanish trenches and bayoneted and 
clubbed them out of their places in a jiffy. Some of the 
men of our regiment say that the last command they heard 
was: 'To the rear!' But this command they utterly dis- 
regarded and charged to the front until the day was won, 
and the Spaniards, those not dead in the trenches, fled back 
to the city." 

But a colored man, Wm. H. Brown, a member of the 
Tenth Cavalry, said : 

"A foreign officer, standing near our position when we 
started out to make that charge, was heard to say ; ' Men, 
for heaven's sake, don't go up that hill ! It will be impos- 
sible for human beings to take that position! You can't 
stand the fire !' Notwithstanding this, with a terrific yell 
we rushed up the enemy's works, and you know the result. 
Men who saw him, saj that when this officer saw us make 
the charge he turned his back upon us and wept. 

"And the odd thing about it all is that these wounded 
heroes never will admit that they did anything out of the 
common. They will talk all right about those 'other fel- 
lows,' but they don't about themselves, and were immensely 
surprised wheu such a fuss was made over them on their 
arrival and sirce. They simply believed lh«"j 'a^.d. ■!. i^a.^'j 
L to petform and peiformed it." — Planet. 
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"'The Ninth and Tenth Cavalry are composed of the 
bravest lot cf soldiers I ever saw. They held the ground 
that Roosevelt retreated from and saved them from anni- 
hilation-" 

To a ^lassachosetts soldier in another group of inter- 
viewers the same question was pat : *"" How about the col- 
ored soldiers ? '■ 

" They fought like demon?/' came the answer. 

" Before El Caney was taken the Spaniards were on the 
heights of San Juan with heavy guns. All along our line 
an assault was made and the enemy was holding us ofiF with 
terrible effect. From their blockhouse on the hill came a 
magazine of shot. Shra juell shells fell in our r \nks, doing 
great damage. .Something had tc be done or the day would 
have been lost The Ninth and part of the Tenth Cavalry 
moved across into a thicket near by. The Spaniards rained 
shot upon them. They collected and like a flash swept 
across the plains and charged up the hill. The enemy's 
guns we e used with deadly effect. On and on they went, 
charging with the fury of madness. The blockhouse was 
captured, the enemy fl -d aud we went into El Caney." 

In another gtoup a trooper from an Illinois regiment was 
explaining the character of the count cy- and the effect of 
the daily rains upon the troops. Said he : 

** \'ery few colored troops are sick. They stood the 
climate better and even thrived on the severity of army 
life.'^ 

Said he : '^ I never had much use for a ^nigger' and didn't 

want him in the fight. He is all right, though. He makes 

a good soldier and deserves gteal cted\V? 
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Another comrade uear by related tlie story as told by a 
cavalry lieutenant, who with a party reconnoitered a dis- 
tance from camp. The thick growth of grass and vines 
made ambuscading a favorite pastime with the Spaniards, 
With smokeless powder they lay concealed in the grass. 
As the party rode along the sharp eye of a colored cavalry- 
man noticed the movement of grass ahead. Leaning over 
his hoise with sword in hand he plucked up an enemy 
whose gun was levelled at the officer. The Spaniard was 
killed by the Negro, who him5eJf fell dead, shot by an- 
other. He had saved the life of his lieutenant and lost his 
owu. 

A comrade of the Seventeenth Infantry gave his testi- 
mony. He said : 

'■ I shall never forget the ist of July. At one time in 
the engagement of that day the Twenty-Srst Infantry had 
faced a superior force of Spaniards and were almost com- 
pletely surrounded. The Twenty-fourth Infantry of col- 
ored troops, seeing the perilous position of the Twenty- 
first, rushed to the rescue, charged and routed the enemy, 
thereby saving the ill-fated regiment." 

Col. Joseph HAskett, of the Seventeenth regular Infan- 
try, testifies to the meritorious conduct of the Ntgro troops. 
Said he ; 

"Our colored soldiers aie loo per cent, superior to the 
Cuban, He is a good scout, brave soldier, and not only 
that, but is everywhere to be seen building roads for the 
movement of heavy guns." 

Among the trophies of war brought to Old Point were 
a machete, the captured property of a colored trooper, a 
fine Spanish sword, taken from an officer and a little Cuban 
lad about nine years old, whose parents had bled for Cuba. 
a is language and appearance made him \.W c'fQO^.wit cS. ■iCv 
:yes. He was dressed in a little UnvleA SXa.^.e.sM'aAo''"^^ 



and had pinned to his clothing a tag which read : " Satll 
tiago buck, care of Col. C. h. Wilson, Manhattan ClubfJ 
New Yoik." His name is Vatrames y Pillero, ^ 

He seemed to enjoy ihe shower of small coin that fell 
npou him from ihe hotels. His first and only English 
words were ' Moocha Moona." 

These fragments were gathered while visiting at Old 
Point Comfort recently. They serve to show the true tet 
ing of the whites for their brave black brother. 

A. E. Mhyzerk, in the Freeman. J 

Lonisville, Ky. 

ULACK SOLDIER Bti\^. 

The following is what the New York Mail and Expn 
says respecting the good service beirg rendered by otti 
black soldier boys : 

" All honors to the black troopers of the gallant TentU 
No more striking example of bravery and coolness haa^l 
been shown since the destruction of the Maine than by the 
colored veterans of the Tenth Cavalry during the attack 
upon Caney on Saturday, Hy the side of the intrepid 
Rough Riders they followed their leaders up the terrible 
hill from whose crest the desperate Spaniards poured down 
a deadly fire of shell and musketry. They never faltered. 
The tents in their ranks were filled as soon as made. Fir- 
ing as they marched, their aim was splendid, their coolness 
was superb, and their ccurage aroused the admiration of 
their comrades, Their advance was greeted with wild 
cheers from the white regiments, and with an answering 
shout they pressed onward over the trenches they had 
taken close in the pursuit of the retreating enemy. The 
war has not shown greater heroism. The men whose twn 
freedom was baptized with blood have proved themselves 
capable of giving up their lives that others may be free. 
To-day is a glorious Fourth lot a\\ la-ce.?. o^ ■^q'^Vwl -Cftx^ 
great land." 
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THEY IfEVEK I'ALTERED. 

The test of the Negro soldier lias been applied and to- 
day the whole world stands amazed at the valor and dis- 
tinctive bravery shown by the men, who, in the face of a 
most galling fire, rushed onward whiU shot and shell tore 
fearful gaps in their ranks. These men, the Tenth Cavalry, 
did not stop to ask was it worth while for them to lay 
down their lives for the honor of a country that has silently 
allowed her citizens to be killed and maltreated in almost 
every conceivable way ; they did not stop to ask would 
their death bring deliverance to their race from mob vio- 
lence and lynching. They saw their duty and did ill The 
New York Journal catches inspiration from the wonderful 
courage of the Tenth Cavalry and writes these words : 

"The two most picturesque and most characteristically 
American commands in General Shafter's army bore off 
the great honors of a day in which all won honor. 

" No man can read the story in to-day's Journal of the 
'Rough Riders' ' charge on ihe blockhouse at El Caney of 
Theodore Roosevelt's mad daring in the face of what 
seemed certain death without having his pulses beat faster 
and some reflected light of Ihe fire of battle gleam from his 
eyes. 

" And over against this scene of the cowboy and the col- 
lege graduate, the New York man about town and the Ari- 
zona bad man united in one coherent war machine, set the 
picture of the Tenth United States Cavalry — the famous 
colored regiment. Side by side with Roosevelt's men they 
fought — these black men. Scarce used to freedom them- 
selves, they are dying that Cuba may be free. Their marks- 
manship was magnificent, say the eye witnesses. Their 
courage was superb. They bore themselves like veterans, 
and gave proof positive that out oi na.Vuie's 'oa.XM^ti^'^ 

\ceful, careless and playful military A\scip\me *tvi. *»■ 
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inspiring cause can make soldiers worthy to rank with 
Caesar's legions or CromwelPs army. 

** The Rough Riders and the Black Regiment. In those 
two commands is an epitome of almost our wh )le national 
character.'' 

THE NEGRO AS A SOLDIER. 

Hit Good Nature— Hit Kindheartedness— Equally Available In Infantry or Cavalry. 

The good nature of the Negro soldier is remarkable. He 
is always fond of a joke and never too tireJ to enjoy one. 
Officers have wondered to see a whole company of them, 
at the close of a long practice march, made with heavy 
baggage, chasing a rabbit which some one may have 
started. They will run for several hundred yards whoop- 
ing and yelling and laughing, and come back to camp 
feeling as if they had had lots of fun, the white soldier, even 
if not tiled, would never see any joke in rushing after a 
rabbit. To the colored ma i the diversion is a delight. 

In caring for the sick, the Negro's tenderheartedness is 
conspicuous. On one of the transports loaded with sick 
men a white soldier a iked to be helped to his bunk below. 
No one of his color stirred, but two Negro convalescents 
at once went to his assistance. When volunteers were 
called for to cook for the sick, only Negroes responded. 
They were pleased to be of service to their officers. If the 
Captain's child is ill, every man in the company is solici- 
tious ; half of them want to act as nurse. They feel honored 
to be hired to look after an officer's horse and clothing. 
The **strikei'' as he is called, soon gets to look on himself 
as a part of his master; it is no *' Captain has been ordered 
away," but *' We have been ordered away." Every con- 
cern of his employer about which he knows interests him, 
and a slight to his superior is vastly more of an ofiEence 
than if offered to himseli. Itvd^^di^ vl >i>afc ^t^xv^ Vaje^ 



now well officers of the colored regiments aie looki 
after by their men, there would be less disinclinatioa to 
serve in such commands. After years with a Negro com- 
pany, officers find it difficult to get along with white sol- 
diers. Thev must be much more careful to avoid hurting 
sensibilities, and must do without many little services to 
which they have been accustomed. 

MKS. PORTER'S RII>E TO THE I'BOST. 

For many years she has known and admired Miss Bar- 
tOQ and against the advice of her friends had resolved to 
help Miss Barton in her task -of succoring the sufferers in 
Cuba. 

During the second day's fighting Mrs. Porter, escorted 
by a general whom she has known for many years, rode 
almost to the firing Hue. Bullets whistled about her head, 
but she rode bravely on until her curiosity was satisfied. 
Then she rode leisurely back to safety. She c^me back filled 
■with admiration of the colored troops. She de cribed them 
as being " biave in battle, obedient under orders and phil- 
osophical under privations." 

Thanks to Mrs. Porter, the wife of the President's pri- 
vate Secretary. Mrs. Porter is one heaven's blessings, sent 
as a messenger of " The Ship" earth, to testify in America 
what she saw of the Negro troops in Cuba, 
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^TflE INVESXaENT OF SANTIA^OO AKD SI1RRENDEB. 
(As Preseiileil in the N. Y. World.) 
General Shafter put a human rope of 22,400 men around 
Santiago, with its 26,000 Spanish soldiers, and then Spain 
succumbed in despair. In a semi-circle exi,eii4\'R^ axQMTii. 
ndago, from Da/fqiiiri on the east cleat atovxui. \.o *^'A«e. 



^ on the west, our troops were stretched a cordon of olmd^^ 

H impenetrable thickness and sttength. First came Geneti^H 
H Bates, with the Ninth, Tenth, Third, Thirteenth, Twentj^B 
' first and Twenty-fourth U. S. Infantry. On his rigl^H 
crouched General Sumner, commanding the Third, Stxt^H 
and Ninth JU. S. Cavalry. Next along the arc were tbP 
Seventh, Twelfth and Seventeenth U. S. Infantry under 
General Chaffee. Then, advantageously posted, there were 
six batteries of artillery prepared to sweep the horizon un- 
der^direction of General Randolph. General Jacob Kent, 
with the Seventy-first New York Volunteers and the Sixth 
and Sixteenth U. S. Infantry, held the centre. They were 
flanked by General Wheeler and the Rough Riders, dis- 
mounted ; eight troops of the First U. S. Volunteers, four 
troops of the Second U. S. Cavalry, four light batteries, 
two heavy batteries and then four more troops of the 
Second U. S- Cavalry. 

Santiago's Killec and Woundbd Cumpareh With Historic 
Battles. 
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Then Getieral Duffield's command, comnrising the volun- 
teers from Michigan (Thirty-third and Third Regiments), 
and the Ninth Massachusetts, stretched along until Gen. 
Luf^low's men were reached. These comprised the First 
Illinois, First District of Columbia, Eighth Ohio, running 
lip to the Eighth and Twenty- second Regulars and the 
Bay State men. Dowa hy the shore across from Morro 
and.a little way inland Generals Henry and Garretson had 
posted the Sixth Illinois and the crack Sixth Massachu- 
setts, flanking the railroad line to Cobre. 

SCENES OF THE FINAI, SURRENDER. 

When reveille sounded Sunday morning half the great 
semi-hinar camp was awake and eager for the triumphal 
entrance into the city. Speculation ran rife as to which 
detachment would accompany the General and his staff 
into Santiago. The choice fell up^n the Ninth Infantry. 

Shortly before 9 o'dock General Shafter left his head- 
qnarteis, accompanied by Generals Lawton and Wheeler, 
Colonels Ludlow, Ames and Kent, and eighty otht r officers. 
The party walked slowly down the hill to the road leading 
to Santiago, along which they advanced until they reached 
the now famous tree outside the walls, under which all 
negotiitions for the surrender of the city had taken place. 
As they reached this spot the cannon on every hillside and 
in the city itself boomed forth a salute of twenty-one guns, 
which was echoed at Siboney and Aserradero. 

The soldiers knew what the salute meant, and cheer upon 
cheer arose and ran from end to end of the eight miles of 
the American lines. A troop of colored cavalry and the 
Twenty-fifth colored infantry then started to join Genetal 
Shatter and I is party. 

The Americans waited under Uie tTee a^ visxxsi.., ^V^"Q. 
General Shaker sent word to GeneTa\ ToiaX ^taX Ve. "w^-s. 
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ready to take possession of the town. General Toral, in 
full uniform, accompanied by his whole staff, fully capari- 
soned, shortly afterward left the city and walked to where 
the American oflScers were waiting their coming. When 
they reached the tree General Shatter and General Toral 
saluted each other gravely and courteously. Salutes were 
also exchanged by other American and Spanish officers. 
The officers were then introduced to each other. After this 
little ceremony, the two commanding Generals faced each 
other and General Toral, speaking in Spanish, said : 

" Through fate I am forced to surrender to General Shat- 
ter, of the American Army, the city' and the strongholds of 
Santiaj^o." 

General Toral's voice grew husky as he spoke, giving up 
the town and the surrounding country to his victorious 
enemy. As he finished speaking the Spanish officers pre- 
sented arms. 

General Shafter, in reply, said : 

" I receive the city in the name of the government of the 
United States.' » 

General Toral addressed an order to his officers in Span- 
ish and they wheeled about, still presenting arms, and Gen- 
eral Shafter and the other American officers with the cav- 
alry and infantry followed them, walked by the Spaniards 
and proceeded into the city proper. 

The soldiers on the American line could see quite plainly 
all the proceedings. As their commander entered the city 
they gave voice to cheer after cheer. 

Although no attempt was made to humiliate them, the 
Spanish soldiers seemed at first to feel downcast and scarcely 
glanced at their conquerors as they passed by, but this ap- 
parent depth of feeling was not displayed very long. With- 
out being sullen, they appeared to be utterly indifferent to 
the reverses of the Spanish aitns^ \>\3iV \\. ^^s. t^c>\. V>\^ ^t^ 



the prospect of regulation rations and a chance to go to 
their homes made them almost cheerful. All about the 
filthy streets of the city the starving refugees could be seen, 
gaunt, hollow-eyed, weak and trembling. 

The squalor in the streets was dreadful. The bones of 
dead horses and other animals were bleaching in the streets 
and buzzards, almost as tame as sparrows, hopped aside as 
passers by disturbed them. There was a fetid smell every- 
where and evidences of a pitiless siege and starvation on 
every hand. 

The palace was reached soon after lo o'clock. Then 
General Toral introduced General Shafter and the other 
officials to various local dignitaries, and a scanty luncheon 
was brought. Coffee, rice, wine and toasted cake were the 
main condiments. 

Then came the stirring scene in the balcony, which every 
one felt was destined to become notably historic in our an- 
nals of warfare ; and the ceremony over, General Shafter 
withdrew to our owu lines and left the city to General Mc- 
Kibbin and his police force of guards and sentries. The 
end had come. Spain's haughty ensign trailed in the dust; 
Old Glory, typifying liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
unlrammeled floated over the official buildings from Fort 
Morro to the Plaza de Armas — the investment of Santiago 



de Cuba was accomplished. 





CHAPTER YI. 



NO COLOR LINE DBAWN IN CUBA. 

A Graphic Detcrlptlon— Condition in flie Peari of ilie Antilles— Ameriean Pre- 
judice Cannot Exist There— A Catholic Priest Vouches for the 

Accuracy of Statement. 

The article we reprint from the New York Sun touching 
the status of the Colored man in Cuba was shown to Rev* 
Father Walter R. Yates, Assistant pastor of St. Jos^pll^ 
Colored Church. 

A Planet reporter was informed that Father Yates hfll 
resided in that climate for several years and wished Ids 
views. 

" The Sun correspondent is substantially correct," said 
the Reverend gentleman. " Of course the article is very 
incomplete, there are many omissions, but that is to be ex- 
pected in a newspaper article. 

It would take volumes to describe the achievements of 
men of the Negro, or as I prefer to call it, the Aethiopic 
Race, not only in Cuba, but in all the West Indies, Central 
and South America, and in Europe, especially in Sicilyi 
Spain and France. 

" By achievement I mean success in military, political, 
social, religious and literary walks of life. 

**The only thing I see to correct in the Sun's article," 
continued the Father, "is in regard to population. A Span- 
ish official told me that the census figures were notoriously 
misleading. The census shows less than one third colored. 
That is said not to be true. As soon as a man with African 
bloodf whether light or daik^ acquiies ^lo^xX.-^ ^sA ^Ax^sa^- 



tion, he returns himself in the census as white. The officials 
humor them in this petty vanity. In fact it's the most 
lifficult thing in the world to distinguish between races in 

,ba. Many Spaniards from Murcia, for instance, of un- 

lubted noble lineage are darker than Richmond mulat- 

es." 

May I ask you. Father Yates, to what do you ascribe the 
absence of Race prejudice in Cuba ? 

"Certainly. In my humble opinion it is due to Church 
influence. We all know the effect on our social life of our 
churches. Among Catholics all men have always been on 
equal footing at the Communion rail. Catholics would be 
unworthy of their name, i, e., Catholic or universal were it 
not so. 

"Even in the days when slavery was practiced this relig- 
ions equality and fellowship was fully reognized among 
Catholics. 

"Did you know there is an American Negro Saint ? He 
was born in Colon, Central America, and is called Blessed 
Martin De Porres. His name is much honored in Cuba, 
Peru, Mexico and elsewhere. He wore the white habit of 
a Dominican Brother. The Dominicans are called the 
Order of Preachers. 

"Christ Died for All. Father Donovan has those words 
painted in large letters over the Sanctuary in St. Joseph's 
Church. It is simply horrible to think that some self- 
styled Christian sectarians act as if Christ died for white 
men only." 

Matanzas, Cuba, Jan. 20. — Not least among the prob- 
lems of reconstruction in Cuba is the social and political 
status of the colored "man and brother." In Cuba the 
shade of a man's comple-vion has never been greatly con- 
ndered, and one finds dusky Othellos in every ■waW ot\.\l«.. 
US*he present dispute arose when a T:es\.a\iT:a.\i\. V«.ei^«. ^'t'^■o'' 
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Alabama refused a seat at his public table to the mulatto 
Colonel of a Cuban re^iiment. The Southerner was per- 
fectly sincere in the declaration that he would see himself 
in a warmer climate than Cuba before he would insult his 
American guests **by seating a * nigger' among them T' 
To the Colonel it was a npvel and astonishing experience, 
and is of course deeply resented by all its kind in Cuba, 
where African blood may be found, in greater or less de- 
gree, in some of the richest and ma<«t influential families of 
the island. 

COLORED BELLES THERE. 

In Havana you need not be surprised to see Creole belles 
on the fashionable Prado— perhaps Cul^an-Spanish, Cuban- 
English or Cuban-German blondes — ^promenading with Ne- 
gro officers in gorgeous uniforms ; or octroon beauties with 
hair in natural crimp, riding in carriages beside white hus- 
bands or lighting up an opera box with the splendor of 
their diamonds. There was a wedding in the old cathedral 
the other day, attended by the elite of the city, the bride 
being the lovely young daughter of a Cuban planter, the 
groom a burly Negro. Nobody to the manor born has ever 
dreamed of objecting to this mingling of colors ; therefore 
when some newly arrived foreigner declares that nobody 
but those of his own complexion shall eat in a public din- 
ing rv.om, there is likely to be trouble. 

THE WAR BEGAN. 

When the war began the population of Cuba was a little 
more than one-third black ; now the proportion is officially 
reckoned as 525,684 colored, against 1,631,600 white. In 
1898 two Negroes were serving as secretaries in the Au- 
tonomist Cabinet. The last regiment that Blanco formed 
was of Negro volunteers, to wYvoxn \\e v^\^ — ^ot^ ToS>a«L^ 
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nised to pay, which is quite another matter, consider- 
; Blanco's habit — the unusual hire of $20 a month, show- 
f his appreciation of the colored man as a soldier. If 
eneral Weyler evinced any partiality in Cuba, it was for 
• black Creole. During the ten years' war, his cavalry | 
Moort was composed entirely of colored men. Through- 
out his latest reign in the island he kept black soldiers con- 
stantly on guard at the gates of the government palace. 
While the illustrated papers of Spain were caricaturing 
the insurgents as coal-black demons with herns and forked 
toe nails, burning canefields and butchering innocent 
aniards, the Spanish General chose them for his body- 
itds. 

ONE OF THE GREATEST GENERALS. 
I One of the greatest Generals of the day, considering the 
l&Tironment, was Antonio Maceo, the Cuban mulatto hero, 
|io, for two years, kept the Spanish army at bay or led 
fcem a lively quickstep through the western provinces to 
pe very gates of Havana. As swift on the march as 
Sheridan or Stonewall Jackson, as wary and prudent as 
Grant himself, he had inspirations of military genius when- 
ever a crisis arose. It is not generally known that Marti* 
E Campos, who owed his final defeat at Colisea to Maceo, 
s a second cousin of this black man. Maceo's mother, 
bose family name was Grinan, came from the town of 
|tiyan where all the people have Indian blood in their 
Col. Martinez del Campos, father of General Mar- 
rez Campos, was once Military Governor of Mayari. 
tile there he lowed a beautiful girl of Indian and Negro 
, who belonged to the Grinan family, and was first 
jsin to Maceo'rt mother. Martinez Campos, Jr., the fu- 
|n:e General and child cf the Indian girl was born in 
nyari. The Governor could not. maii-^ \v\s ^'«e«Oa.^?*.> 
tving a wife and children in Spam, ViA^V ^Ve."R "'twt 
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retorned to the mother country he took the boy along. 
According to Spanish law, the town in which one is bap- 
tized is recognized as his legal birthplace, so it was easy 
enough to legitimatize the infant Campos. He grew up 
in Spain, and when sent to Cuba as Captain-General, to 
his everlasting: credit be it said, that one of his first act^ 
was to hunt up his mother. Having found her, old and 
poor, he bought a fine house in Campo, Florida, the aris- 
tocratic suburb of Havana, established her there and cared 
for her tenderly till she died. The cousins, though on op- 
posite sides of the war, befriended each other in many in- 
stances, and it is said that more than once Captain-General 
Campos owed his life to his unacknowledged relative. 

HIS BROTHER CAPTURED. 

The latter's half brother, Jose Maceo, was captured early 
in the war and sent to the African prison, Centa ; whence 
he escaped later on with Quintin Bandera and others of 
his staff. The last named Negro Colonel is to-day, a promi- 
nent figure. ** Quintin Bandera" means "fifteen flags,*' 
and the apellation was bestowed upon him by his grateful 
countrymen after he had captured fifteen Spanish ensigns. 
Everybody seems to have forgotten his real name, and 
Quintin Bandera he will remain in history. While in the 
African penal settlement the daughter of a Spanish officer 
fell in love with him. She assisted in his escape and fled 
with him to Gibraltar. There he married his rescuer. She 
is of Spanish and Moorish descent, and is said to be a lady 
of education and refinement. She taught her husband to 
read and write and feels unbounded pride in his achieve- 
ments. 

The noted General Jesus Rabi, of the Cuban Army, is 
of the same mixed blood as the Maceos. Another well- 
known Negro commander \s Gei\eia\^\oT Cx^\E^a^^.^ ^\isaRi^ 



patriotic deeds have been dimmed by his atrocious cruel- 
ties. Among a!l the officers now swarming Havana none 
attracts more admiring attention than General Ducasse, a 
tall, fine-looking mulatto, who was educated at the fine 
military school of St. Cyr. He is of extremely polished 
manners and undeniable force of character, can make a 
brilliant address and has great influence among the masses. 
To eject such a man as he from a third rate foreign restau- 
rant in his own land would be ridiculous. His equally 
celebrated brother, Col. Juan Ducasse, was killed last year 
ia the Pinar del Rio insurrection. 

^fe COLORED men's achievements. 

^^ Besides these sons of Mars, Cuba has considered her his- 
tory enriched by the achievements of colored men in peace- 
ful walks of life. The memory of Gabriel Concepcion de 
la Valdez, the mulatto poet, is cherished as that of a saint. 
He was accused by the Spanish government of complicity 
in the slave insurrection of 1844 and condemned to be shot 
in his native town, Matanzas. One bright morning in 
May he stood by the old statue of Ferdinand VH. in the 
Plaza d'Armas, calmly facing a row of muskets, along 
whose shining barrels the sun glinted. The first volley 
failed to touch a vital spot. Bleeding from several wounds, 
he still stood erect, and, pointing to his heart, said in a 
dear voice, "Aim here!" Another mulatto author, edu- 
cator and profound thinker was Antonio Medina, a priest 
ajid professor of San Basilio the Greater. He acquired 
wide reputation as a poet, novelist and ecclesiastic, both in 
Spain and Cuba, and was selected by the Spanish Academy 
to deliver the oration on the anniversary of Cerantes' death 
in Madrid. His favorite Cuban pupil was Juan Gaulberto 
Gomez, the mulatto journalist, who has bee.xi \-o\Y''\?iWxt\ 

I^Jinif and again for offences against the S^a.oAsV ^t«=.s \i.'«'9- 
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Seoor Gomez, whose home is in MatanzaSi is now on the 
shady side^of 40, a spectacled and scholarly locAii^ man. 
After the peace of Zanjon he collaborated in the periodi- 
cals published by the Marquis of Sterling. In '79 he 
foncded in Havana, the newspaper La Pratemidad, devoted 
to the interest of the colored race. Por a certain fiery 
editorial he was deported to Centa and kept there two 
years. Theo he went to Madrid and assumed the manage- 
ment of La Tribuna and in 1890 returned to Havana and 
resumed the publication of La Pratemidad. 

ANOTHER EXILE. 

Another beloved exile from the land of his birth is Senor 
Jose White. His mother was a colored woman of Matan- 
zas. At the the age of 16 Jose wrote a mass for the Ma- 
tanzas orchestra, and gave his first concert. With the 
proceeds he entered the Conservatory of Paris, and in the 
following year won the first prize as violinist among thirty- 
nine contestants. He soon gained an enviable reputation 
among the most celebrated European violinists, and covered 
with honors, returned to Havana in January of '75. But 
his songs were sometimes of liberty, and in June of the 
same year, the Spanish government drove him out of the 
country. Then he went to Brazil, and is now President 
of the Conservatory of Music of Rio Janeiro. \ 

One might go on multiplying similar incidents. Some 
of the most eminent doctors, lawyers and college prof essors 
in Cuba are more or less darkly " colored." In the humble 
walks of life one finds them everywhere, as carpenters, 
masons, shoemakers and plumbers. In the few manufac- 
turies of Cuba a large proportion of the workmen are 
Negroes, especially in the cigar factories. In the tanneries 
of Pinar del Rio most of the workmen are colored, also in 
ihe saddle factories of Havana^ Cj\iau^V^^!Od.v^^tdL^'(^a&^ «ad^ 



other places. Although the insurgent army is not yet dis- 
banded, the sugar-planters get plenty of help from their 
ranks by offering fair wages. — New York Sun, 



FACTS ABOUT PORTO RICO TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPHS. 

Porto Rico, the beautiful island which General Miles is 
taking under the American flag, has an area of 3,530 square 
miles. It is 107 miles in length and 37 miles across. It 
has a good telegraph line and a railroad only partially 
completed. 

The population, which is not made up of so many Ne- 
groes and mulattoes as that of the neighboring islands, is 
about 900,000. Almost all of the inhabitants are Roman 
Catholics. 

It is a mountainous island, and contains forty-seven navi- 
gable streams. The roads are merely paths beaten down 
by cattle. 

Exports in 1S87 were valued at $10,181,291; imports, 
$10,198,006. 

Gold, copper, salt, coal and iron abound. 

The poorer classes live almost entirely on a variety of 
highland rice, which is easily cultivated, as it requires no 
flooding. 

One of the principal industries is grazing. St. Thomas 
is the market for fresh meat. 

Corn, tobacco, sugar, coffee, cotton and potatoes consti- 
tute the principal crops. 

There are no snakes, no beasts of prey, no noxious birds 
nor insects in the island. 

The trees and grass are always green. 

Rats are the great foe of the crops. 

The natives often live to be one YinndteA. ^^ax^ ^^. 
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The most beantifiil flower oa tlie isbiid is the ortegott^ 
which has purple bloasofns a yard long: 

Harricanes are facqnent oa the north coast and very de- 
stiodive. 

Mosqaitoes are the pest <rf the island. 

Spanish is the language spoken, and education is but 
little esteemed* 

Every man, no matter how poor, owns a horse and three 
or fonr game cocks. 

The small planter is called ** Xivaro.*' He is the proud 
possessor of a sweetheart, a game cock, a horse, a hammock, 
a gnitar and a large supply of tobacca He is quick-tem- 
pered but not revengeful, and he is proverbially lazy. 

Hospitality is the rule of the island. The peasants aie 
astonished and hurt when ofiFered money by travellers. Saa 
Juan Harbor is one of the best in the West Indies, and i» 
said to be the third most strongly fortified town in the 
world, Halifax being the strongest and Cartagena, Spain, 
the second. 

Ponce de Leon, between 1509 and 15 18, killed oflf the 
natives. 

The De Leon palace, built in 1 511, is of great interest t« 
tourists. 

The climate is warm but pleasant At night thick cloth- 
ing is foun 1 comfortable. 

All visiting and shopping is done after sundown. 

Slavtry was abolished in 1873. 

The women are rather small and delicately formed. 
Many of them are pretty and they are all given to flirtation. 

Men and women ride horseback alike. Wicker baskets, 
to carry clothes or provisions, are hung on either side of 
the horse's bhoulders. Back of these baskets the rider sits. 

It is the custom of travellers on horseback to carry a 
basket'bandled sword a yard auA a c^w^xXfcx Vi^^'* xaat^ '^ 
Ma ornament than as a means oi del^ns^* 
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The observance of birthdays is an island fashion that is 
followed by everyone. 

A Governor, appointed by the Crown, manages affairs. 
His palace is at San Juan, the capital, a town that has 
24,000 inhabitants. 

Upon the Rio Grande are prehistoric monuments that 
have attracted the attention of archaeologists. 

Following the Spanish custom, men are imprisoned for 
debt 

In the towns, houses are built with flat roofs, both to 
catch water and to afford the family a small roof garden. 

All planters have town houses where they bring their 
families during the carnival season. 

S=«n Juan is filled with adventurers, gamblers, speculators 
and fugitives from justice. — New Tork World, 



CHAPTER yil. 



LIST OF COLORED REOIMENTS THAT DID ACTITE 8EBTICI 
IN THE SPANIMH-AMKKICAN WAR,— AKD 
VOLUNTEER REGIMENTS. 

Regulars. — Section 1104 of the Revised Statutes erf the 
United States Congress provides that " the enlisted men of 
two regiments of Cavalry shall be colored men/' and in 
compliance with this section the War Department main- 
tains the organization of the Ninth and Tenth Cavalry, 
both composed of colored men with white officers. 

Section II 08 of the Revised Statutes of Congress pro- 
vides that *' the enlisted men of two regiments of Infantry 
shall be colored men ; " and in compliance with this section 
the War Department maintains the organization of the 
Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth Infantry, both composed 
of colored men with white officers. 

The above regiments were the only colored troops that 
were engaged in active service in Cuba. There is no stat- 
ute requiring colored artillery regiments to be organised, 
and there are, therefore, none in the regular army. 



A LIST OF THE VOLUNTEER REGIMENTS. 

Third North Carolina — All colored officeis. 

Sixth Virginia — White officers. Finally the colored offi- 
cers resigned " under pressure," after which there was much 
trouble with the men, as they claimed to have enlisted 
with the understanding that they were to have colored 
o/Ecers, 



PI Ninth Obio — All colored officers; Colonel, Chas. Youhj 
graduate of West Point. 
Twenty-third Kan>as — Colored officers. 

Eighth Illinois — Under colored officers, and did police 
duty at San Lnis, Cuba, . 

Seventh U. S. Volunteers. 

Tenth U. S. Volunteers. 

Eighth U. a Volunteers. 

Ninth U. S. Volunteers. 

The conduct of the colored volunteers has been harshly 
criticised, and it is thought by some that the conduct of 
the volunteers has had some influence iu derrogation of the 
good record made by the regulars around Smtiago. This 
view, however we think unjust and ill-founded. There 
was considerable shooting of pistols and drunkenness among 
some regiments of volunteers, and it was not confiued by 
any meaus to those of the colored race. The white volun- 
teers were as drunk and noisy as the colored, and shot as 
many pistols. 

The Charlotte Observer has the following editorial con- 
cerning some white troops that passed through Charlotte, 
^. C: 

HK. "Mustered-out West Virginia and New York volunteer 
^Soldiers who passid through this city Saturday night be- 
haved, on the train and here, like barbarians, disgracing 
their uniforms, their States and themselves. They were 
drunk and disorderly, and their firing of pistols, destruction 
of property and theft of edibles was not as bad as their out- 
rageous profanity and obscenity on the cars in the hearing 
of ladies. Clearly they are brutes when sober and whiskey 
only developed the vileness already in them." 

By a careful comparison of the reports in the newspapers 
see a slight excess of rowdyism on the part of the whites, 
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but much less fuss made about it In traveling from place 
to place, if a white volunteer company fired a few shots in 
the air, robbed a fruit stand, or fussed with the bystanders 
at railroad stations, or drank whiskey at the car windows, 
the fact was simply mentioned in the morning papers, but 
if a Negro company fired a pistol a telegram was sent ahead 
to have mobs in readiness to "do up the niggers " at the 
next station, and at one place in Georgia the militia was 
called out by a telegram sent ahead, and discharged a vol- 
ley into the car containing white officers and their families, 
so eager were they to "do up the nigger." At Nashville 
the city police are reported to have charged through the 
train, clubbing the colored volunteers who were returning 
home, and taking anything in the shape of a weapon away 
from them by force. In Texarkana, or thereabouts, it was 
reported that a train of colored troopers was blown up by 
dynamite. The Southern mobs seemed to pride themselves 
in assaulting the colored soldiers. 

While the colored volunteers were not engaged in active 
warfare, yet they attained a high degree of discipline, and 
the cleanest and most orderly camp among any of the vol- 
unteers was reported by the chief sanitary officer of the 
government to be that of one of the colored volunteer regi- 
ments stationed in Virginia. It is to be regretted that the 
colored volunteers, especially those under Negro officers, 
did not have an opportunity to show their powers on the 
battlefield, and thus demonstrate their ability as soldiers, 
and so refreshen the memory of the nation as to what Ne- 
gro soldiers once did at Fort Wagner and Milikin*s Bend. 
The volunteer boys were ready and willing and only needed 
a chance to show what they could do. 
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POLICED BT NEOROES. 

Wklto Inmunes Ordered oul of Santiago, and a Colored Regiment Placed in 

Cliarge. 

Washington, D. C, Ang. 17, 1898, 
Editor Colored American : The Star of this city 
published the following dispatch in its issue of the i6th 
inst. The Washington Post next morning published the 
same dispatch, omitting the last paragraph ; and yet the 
Post claims to publish the news, whether pleasing or oth- 
erwise. The selection of the 8th Illinois colored regiment 
for this important duty, to replace a disorderly white regi- 
ment, is a sufficient refutation of a recent editorial in the 
Post, discrediting colored troops with colored officers. The 
Eighth Illinois is a colored regiment from Colonel down. 
The Generals at the front know the value of Negro troops, 
whether the quill-drivers in the rear do or not 

Chari.es R. Dougi^ass. 

The following is the dispatch referred to by Major 
Douglass. The headlines of the Star are retained. 

Imnunet Made Trouble— General Sliafter Orders tlie Second Regiment Outside 

the City of Santiago — Colored Troops From Illinois Assigned to the 

Duty of Preserving Order and Property. 

Santiago de Cuba. Aug. 16. — General Shafter to-day 
ordered the Second Volunteer Regiment of Immunes to 
leave the city and go into camp outside. 

The regiment had been placed here as a garrison, to 
preserve order and protect property. There has been fir- 
ing of arms inside of the town by members of this regi- 
ment, without orders, so far as known. Some of the men 
have indulged in liquor until they have verged upon 
acts of license and disorder. The \n\i^b\\a\i\.^ m ^^^tofc 
qaarters have alleged loss of property by lotce ^x^^ \%i>CvccJw- 
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dation, and there has grown up a feeling of uneasiness, if 
not alarm concerning them. General Shafter has, there- 
fore, ordered this regiment into the hills, where discipline 
can be more severely maintained. 

In place of the Second Volunteer Immune Regiment, 
General Shafter has ordered into the city the Eighth Illi- 
nois Volunteer Regiment of colored troops, in whose so- 
briety and discipline he has confidence, and of whose sturdy 
enforcement of order no doubt is felt by those in command. 



SKETCH OF SIXTH TIROINIA TOLUNTEEBS. 

The Sixth Virginia Volunteer Infantry, U, S. V., con- 
sisted of two battalions, first and second Battalion Infantry 
Virginia Volunteers (State militia), commanded respective- 
ly by Maj. J. B. Johilson an \ Maj. W. H. Johnson. In April, 
1898, the war cloud was hanging over the land. Gover- 
nor J. Hoge Tyler, of Virginia, under instructions from 
the War Department, sent to all Virginia volunteers in- 
quiring how many men in the respective commands were 
willing to enlist in the United States volunteer service in 
the war against Spain. 

How many would go in or out of the United States. 



C0MMONWKA1.TH OF Virginia, 
adjutant-Generai^'s office, 
Richmond, Va., April 19th, 1898. 

General Order No. 8. 

I. Commanding officers of companies of Virginia Vol- 
unteers will, immediately, upon the receipt by them of this 
order, assemble their respective companies and proceed to 
ascertain and report direct to t\i\s offi^ofc^ \v50\1 >0a^ \ssi\sl 
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herewith sent «nd by letter, what officers and enlisted men. 
of their companies will volunteer for service in aad with 

• 

the volunteer forces of the United States (not in the regu- 
lar army) with the distinct understanding^ that such volun- 
teer forces, or any portion thereof, may be ordered and re- 
qnired to perform service either in or out of the United 
States, and that such officer or enlisted man so volunteer- 
ing, agrees and binds himself to, without question, prom- 
ptly obey all orders emanating from the proper officers, 
and to render such service as he may be required to per- 
form, either within or beyond the limits of the United 
States. 

II. The Brigade Commander and the Regimental and 
Battalion Commanders will, without delay, obtain like in- 
formation and make, direct to this office, similar reports, 
to those above required, with regard to their respective 
field, sta£E and non-commissioned staff officers aad regi- 
mental or battalion bands, adopting the form herewith sent 
to the regiments. 

III. By reason of the necessity in this matter, this order 
is sent direct, with copies to intermediate commanders. 

By order of the Govei nor and Commander-in-Chief. 

Wm. Nallke, 
Ad] utant-General. 



The companies of the First Battalion of Richmond and 
Second Battalion of Petersburg and Norfolk were the first 
to respond to the call and express a readiness to go any- 
where in or out of the States with their own officers, upon 
these conditions they were immediately accepted, and the 
following order was issued : 
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Commonwealth of Virginia, 

ADJUTANT general's OFFICE, 

Richmond Va., April 23, 1898. 
Oeneral Orders No. 9. 

The commanditig officers of such companies as will 
volunteer for service in the volunteer army of the United 
States will at once proceed to recruit their respective com- 
panies to at least eighty- four enlisted men. Any companj 
volunteering as a body, for such service, will be mustered 
in with its own officers, 

By order of the Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 

(Signed) W. Nalle, 

Ad] utant-General. 



Under date of June i, 1898, S. O. 59, A. G. O., Rich- 
mond, Va., was issued directly to the commanding officers 
of the First and Second Battalion (colored), who had been 
specially designated by the President in his call, ordering 
them to take the necessary steps to recruit the companies 
of the rtspective bittalions to eighty-three men per com- 
pany, directing that care be taken, to accept only men of 
good repute and able-bodied, and that as soon as recruited 
the fact should be reported by telegraph to the Adjutant- 
General of the State. 

July 15th, 1898, Company "A," Attucks Guard, was the 
first company to arrive at Camp Corbin, Va., ten miles 
below Richmond. The company had three officers; Capt 
W. A. Hawkins, First Lieutenant J. C. Smith, L/ieutenant 
John Par ham. 

The other companies followed in rapid succession. Com- 
pany *^B" (Carney Guard), Capt. C. B. Nicholas; First 
Lieutenant L. J. Wyche, Second Lieutenant J. W. Gilpin. 
Company "C" (State Guard), Capt. B. A. Graves; First 
X/eu tenant S. B, Randolph, SecouA. liv^AaX^ti^xiV ^, ^* 
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iderson. Company "D" (Langston Guard), Capt. E. W. 
mid; First Lieutenant Chas. H Robinson, Second Lieu- 
Tenant Geo. W. Foreman. Company "E" (Petersburg 
Guard), Capt. J. E. Hill; First Lieutenant J. H. Hill, 
Second Lieutenant Fred. E. Mangrnm. Company "F" 
(Petersbuig), Capt. Pleasant Webb; First Lieutenant Jno. 
K. Rice, Second Lieutenant Richard Hill. Company 'G,'* 
Capt. J. A. Stephens; First Lieutenant E. Tliomas Walker, 
Second Lieutenant David Worrell. Company "H," CapL 
Peter Sbepperd, Jr.; First Lieutenant Jas. M. Collins, Sec- 
^d Lieutenant Geo. T. Wright. The regiment consisted 
lionly eight companies, two battalions, commanded respect- 
Bely by Major J. B. Johnson and Maj. W. H. Johnson, 
TOmmanded by Lietitenaut Colonel Richard C Croxton, of 
the First United States Infantry. First Lieulenaut Chas. 
R. Alexander was Surgeon. Second Lieutenant Allen J. 
lack, Assistant Surgeon. 

Lieutenant W. H. Anderson, Company "C," was detailed 
I Adjutant, Ordinance Officer and Mustering Officer. 
■Lieutenant J. H. Gilpin, Company ''B," was detailed as 
jiartermaster and C< minissary of Siibsistance. 
I On Monday, September 12, iSqS, the command left 
wmp Corbin, Va., and embarked for KnoxviJJe, Tenn.^ 
lOUt 10 o'clock, the men traveling in day coaches and the 
jjBcers in Pullman sleepers. The train was in two .sections. 
H)n arrival at KnoxviSle the command was sent to Camp 
Uand, near the Fourteenth Michigan Regiment, who were 
Ion mustered out. A few da s after the arrival of the 
ailh Virginia the Th rd North Carolina arrived, a fnll 
pment with every officer a Negro. While here, in order 
Sget to the citv our officers, wagons and men had to pass 
C camp of the First Georgia Regi'nent, and it was quite 
moyingto have to suffer from unnecessar'v (*e\a'5s\Ti^\.(it«^ 
i other things to wliich ibe men weie s\\\i\^ct. 
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After the review by General Alger, Secretary of Wat, 
the Colonel of the Sixth Virginia received permission frotn 
headquarters of Third Brigade, Second Division, First 
Army Corps, General Rosser commanding, to move the 
t:imp to a point nearer the city, which was granted. Soon 
after the arrival of the Third North Carolina Regiment 
the First Georgia seemed disposed to attack the colored 
soldiers, so on a beautiful September evening some shots 
^ere fired into their camp by the First Georgia men and 
received quick response. After the little a£Eair four Geor- 
gians were missing. The matter was investigated, the 
First Georgia was placed under arrest 

After the removal to a new portion of Caiiip Poland 
orders were received from the headquarters First Army 
Corps, Lexington, Ky., ordering a board of examiners for 
the following oflScers of the Sixth Virginia: Maj, W. H. 
Johnson; Second Battalion, Capt C. B. Nicholas, Capt J. 
E. Hill, Capt. J. A. C. Stevens, Capt. E. W. Gould, Capt. 
Peter Shepperd, Jr., Lieutenants S. B. Randolph, Geo. T. 
Wright and David Worrell for examination September 20, 
1898, each oflScer immediately tendered his resignation, 
which was at once accepted by the Secretary of War. 

Under the rules governing the volunteer army, when 
vacancies occurred by death, removal, resignation or other- 
wise, the Colonel of a regiment had the power to recom- 
mend suitable oflScers or men to fill the vacancies by pro- 
motions, and the Governor would make the appointment 
with the approval of the Secretary of War. Many of the 
men had high hopes of gaining a commission; many of the 
most worthy young men of the State, who left their peace- 
ful vocations for the rough service of war, for they were 
students, bookkeepers, real estate men, merchants, clerks 
and artists who responded to their country's call all look- 
ing to a much desired ptomoXivoti. ^\x\. ^iv^x tsv^xtj ^t^sa.- 
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flicting stories as to what would be doTie and much pariey- 
ing on the part of the recommending power, who said that 
there was none' in the regiment qualified for the promotion. 
And thereupon the Governor appointed white officers to 
fill the vacancies created. A copy of the following was 
sent to the Governor of Virginia through '^military chan- 
nels" but never reached him; also to the Adjutant-General 
of the army through military channels: 

Sixth Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 

Second Battalion, Colored, 
Camp Poland, Tknn., October 27th, iSqS* 

To the AdjutanUGcneral^ U. S. Army^ 

Washing'on^ D, C 

Sir — We, the undersigned officers of the Sixth Virginia 
Volunteer Infantry, stationed at Camp Poland, Kaoxville, 
Tenn., have the honor to respectfully submit to you the 
following: 

Nine officers of this command who had served the state 
militia for a period ranging from five to twenty years were 
ordered examined. They resgned for reasons best known 
to themselves. We, the remaining officers, were sanguine 
that Negro officers would be appointed to fill these vacan- 
cies, and believe they can be had from the rank and file, as 
the men in the various companies enlisted with the distinct 
understanding that they would be commanded by Negro 
officers. We now understand through va^iou* sources that 
white officers have been, or are to be, appointed to fill these 
vacancies, to which we seiiously and respectfully protest, ' 
because our men are dissatisfied. The men feel that the 
policy inaugurated as to this command should remain^ and 
we fear if there is a change it will resuAl A\s?lsVto>3i^^ Vo csrafe 
at the best disciplined commands in l\ e voVuxiV^ex ^eLNVcfe- 



They are unwilling to be commanded by white oflScers and 
object to do what they did not agree to at first. That is 
to be commanded by any other than officers of the same 
color. We furthermore believe that should the appoint- 
ments be confirmed there will be a continual friction be^ 
tween the^officers and men of the two races as has been 
foretold by our present commanding officer. We express 
the unanimous and sinctre desire of seven hundred and 
ninety-one men in the command to be mustered out rather 
than submit to the change. 

We therefore pray that the existing vacancies be filled 
from the rank and file of the command or by men of color. 
To all of which we most humbly pray. 
(Signed) 

J. B. Johnson, Major 6th Va. Vol. Inf. 

Pleasant Webb, Capt. 6th Va. Vol. Inf. 

Benj. a. Graves, Capt. 6th Va. Vol. Inf. 

Tas. C. Smith, 6th Va. Vol. Inf., ist Lt. 

L. J. Wyche, ist Lt. 6th Va. Vol. Inf. 

Chas. H. Robinson, ist Lt. 6th Va. Vol. 

John H. Hill, ist Lt. 6lh Va. Vol. Inf. 

Jno. K. Rice, ist Lt. 6th Va. Vol. Inf. 

Edwin T. Walker, ist Lt 6th Va. Vol. 

C. R. Alexander, ist Lt. and Surg, 6th Va. 
Vol. laf, 

John Parham, 2nd Lt. 6th Va. Vol. Inf. 

JAS. St. Gilpin, 2nd Lt. 6th Va. Vol. Inf. 

W. H. Anderson, 2nd Lt. 6th Va. Vol. Inf. 

George W. Foreman, 2nd Lt. 6th Va. Vol. 
Inf. 

Frederick E. Mangrum, 2nd Lt. 6th Va. 
Vol. Inf. 

Richard Hill, 2nd Lt. 6th Va. Vol. Inf. 
James M. CouAiii^ ^xifiilA- 6\.Vv V^ VoL Inf. 



FIRST ENDORSEMENT. 

Headquarters 6th Va. Voi^ Inf. 
Second Battalion, Colored, 
Camp Poland, Tenn., Oct. 28, 1898. 

Respectfully forwarded. 

I have explained to the oflScers who signed this paper 
that their application is absurd, but they seem unable to 
see the points involved. 

The statement within that 791 men prefer to be mus- 
tered out rather than serve under white officers is based 
upon the alleged reports that each First Sergeant stated 
to his Captain that all the men of the company were of 
that opinion. The statement that the men *' enlisted with 
the understanding that they would be commanded entirely 
by Negro officers," seems to be based upon the fact that 
when these companies were called upon by the State au- 
thorities they volunteered for service, etc., "with our pres- 
ent officers." These officers (9 of them) have since re- 
signed and their places filled by the Governor of Virginia 
with white officers. 

These latter have not yet reported for duty. 

Further comment seems as unnecessary as the applica- 
tion itself is useless. 

(Signed) R. C Croxton, 

Lt Col. 6th Va. Vol. Inf. ComM'g. 



second endorsement. 

Headquarters Third Brigade, 
Second Division, First Army Corps, 
Camp Poland, Tenn., Oct., 29, 1898. 

Respectfully forwarded. Disapproved as wvvdei \.Vvt\a:^ 
creating^ the present volunteer forces l\ie Oov^xnox cS. Nvt- 
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ginia is the only authority who can appoint the officers of 
the 6ih Va. Vol. Inf. 

(Signed) James H. Young, 

Col. 3d N. C. Vol. Inf. Com'd'g. Brigade, 

third endorsement. 

Headquarters Second Division, 

First Army Corps, 
Camp Poi^and, Knoxville, Tenn., Oct. 31, 1898. 

Respectfully returnel to the Commanding General, 
Third Brigade. 

The enclosed communication is in form and substance 
so contrary to all military practice and traditions that it is 
returned for file at Regimental Headquarters, 6th Va. Vol. 
Infantry. 

By command of Col. Kuert 

(Signed) Louis V. Caziarc, 

Assistant Adjutant-General. 



FOURTH endorsement. 

Headquarters Third Brigade, 
Second Division, First Army Corps, 

Respectfully transmitted to C. O., 6Lh Virginia, inviting 
attention to preceding Inst. 
By order of Col. Young. 

(Signed) A. B. Collier, 

Captain Assistant Adjiitant-General. 



a new lieutenant for the sixth VIRGINIA. 

October 31, 1898, the monthly muster was in progress. 

There appeared in the camp anew Lieutenant — Lieutenant 

/ua W. Healey — formerly Seigeatil-^la.\ot Ivi t\ie regular 
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y. This was the first positive evidence that white ot- 
s would be assigned to this regiment. This was about 
9 o'clock in the morning, and at Kaoxville later in the day, 
there were more arrivals. Then it was published that the 
following changes and appointments were made: 

Company D, First Battalion, was transferred to the Sec- 
ond Battalion ; Company F, of the Second Battalion, trans- 
^^ired to the First Battalion. 

^H Mjjor E. E. Cobell, commanding Second Battalion. 
^B Captain R. L. E Masurier, commar.ding Company D. 
1^^ Captain W. S. Faulkner, commanding Company E. 
Captain J. W. Bentley, commanding Company G. 
Captain S. T. Moore, commanding Company H, 
First Lieutenant John W. Healey to Company H. 
First Lieutenant A. L. Moncure to Com^iany G. 
^^ Second Lieutenant Geo. W. Richardson, Company G. 
^K First Lieutenant Edwin T. Walker transferred to Com- 
BnyC 

^H November ist officers attempted to take charge of the 
^Hlen, who offered no violence at all, but, by their manner 
^Kld conduct, it appeared too unpleasant and unsafe for 
^These officers to remain, so tendered their resignations, but 
they were withheld for a day. 

The next day, November 2, 1898, it was thought best 
that the colored Captains and Lieutenants should drill the 
companies at the 9 o'clock drill. While on the field "re- 
call " was sounded and the companies were brought to the 
headquarters and formed a street column. General Bates, 
commanding the corps, and his staff; Col. Kuert, com- 
manding the brigade, and brigade staff; Maj Louis V. Ca- 
ziarc, Assistant Adjutaut-Gineral ; Lieut.-Col, Croxtou and 
Maj. Johnson were all there and spoke to the men, CoU 
^JLuttt said: "Gentlemen, as commaiid"\n^ oSicei cfi. 'Oa.^. 
Hn^i/e, I appear before you to-day ask.\iig -^om \.o ^'^ "^wst 
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duty ; to be good soldiers, to remember your oath of enlist — 
menty and to be careful as to the step you take, for it might r 
cost )ou your life; that there aie enough soldiers at my ' 
command to force you into submission should you resist 
Now, if you intend to accept the situation and submit to 
these officers placed over you, at my command, you come 
to a right shoulder, and if you have any grievance, imagi- 
nary or otherwise, present through proper military chan- 
nels, and if they are proper, your wrongs will be adjusted. 
Right shoulder, arms ! " 

Did not a man move. He then ordered them to be taken 
back to their company street and to "stack arms." 

Before going to the company street Major Caziarc spoke 
to the men as follows : '* Forty years ago no Negro could 
bear arms or wear the blue. You cannot disgrace the blue, 
but can make yourselves unworthy to wear it." 

Then Major J. B. Johnson spoke to the men and urged 
upon them to keep in mind the oath of enlistment (which 
he read to them) in which they swore that they would 
" obey all officers placed over them " ; that since the ap- 
pointments had been made, there was nothing for them to 
do but to accept the situation. 

At the conclusion of Major Johnson's talk to the men, 
Private Badger, regimental tailor, stepped to the front and 
gave the " rifle salute " and asked permission to say a word. 
It was granted. He said : ** When we enlisted we under- 
stood that we would go with our colored officers anywhere 
in or out of this country, and when vacancies occurred we 
expected and looked for promotion as was the policy of the 
Governor of Virginia toward other Virginia regiments. He 
was told that if the men had any grievance they could 
present it through military channels and it would be looked 
into." 

They neveraccepted Major "JoVmsoio}^ ^^Nv^^^x^Vax\SkRi^\ft 
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their company streets and were allowed to keep their giins. 
The ordnance officer was ordered to take all ammtmiUoa 
to the camp of the Tliirty-&rst Michigan and place it in the 
guard-house. 

The men had the freedom and pass privilege to and from 
the city. 

November igth the command was ordered to Macon, Ga., 
arriving at Camp Haskell next day, with 820 men and 27 
officers. 

Near the camp of the Sixth Virginia was that of the 
Tenth Immune Regiment, in which were many Virginia 
boys, some of whom had been members of some of the com- 
panies of the Sixth. 

Some irresponsible person cut down a tree upon which 
several men had been lynched. The blame naturally fell 
upon the Sixth Virginia. The regiment was placed under 
arrest and n mained so for nineteen days. The first day 
the Third Engineers guarded the camp, but General Wil- 
son, the Corps commander, removed them and put colored 
soldiers to guard them. On the night of November 20th. 
at a late hour, the camp was surrounded by all the tioops 
available, while the men were asleep and the regiment was 
disarmed. 

While all this was going on the Thirty-first Michigan 
Regiment had been deployed into line behind a hill on the 
north and the Fourth Tennessee had been drawn up in 
line on the east side of the camp, ready to fire should any 
resistance be offered. 

The men quietly submitted to this strange procedure, 
and did not know that Gatling guns had been conveniently 
placed at hand to mow them down had they shown any 
resistance. The Southern papers called them the muti- 
.DOUS Sixth, and said and did everything to ^\ace 6Ssctt&.\. 
^■BD tbem. 
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They were reviewed by General Breckinridge, Genera 
Alger, Secretary of War, and President McKinley, wh< 
applau Jed them for their fine and soldierly appearance. 



WHAT PRESIDENT CHARLES FRANCIS MESERYE SATS. 

President Charles Francis Meserve, of Shaw University— 
says: 

"I spent a part of two days the latter part of December— 
at Camp Haskell, near Macon, Ga., inspecting the Third 
North Carolina colored regiment and its camp and sur- 
roundings. The fact that this regiment has colored oflS- 
cers and the knowledge that the Colonel and quite a num- 
ber of officer?, as well as many of the rank and file, were 
graduates or former students of Shaw University, led me to 
make a visit to this regiment, unheralded and unannounced. 
I was just crossing the line into the camp when I was stop- 
ped by a guard, who wanted to know who I was and what 
I wanted. I told him I was a very small piece of Shaw Uni- 
versity, and that I wanted to see Col. Young. After that 
sentence was uttered, and he had directed me to the head- 
quarters of the colonel, the regiment and the camp might 
have been called mine, for the freedom of everything was 
granted me. 

The camp is admirably located on a sandy hillside, near 
pine woods, and is dry and well-drained. It is well laid 
out, with a broad avenue in the centre intersected by a 
number of side streets. On one side of the avenue are the 
tents and quarters of the men and the canteen, and on the 
opposite side the officers' quarters, the hospital, the quar- 
termasters' stores, the Y. M. C A. tent, etc. 

Although the weather was unfavorable^ the camp wtt 
in the best condition, and Itoin V\ie > ^VaixA^v\i\. tA ^ax^xar 



tion was well-nigh perfect. I went everywhere and saw 
everything, even to the sinks and corral. Part of the time 
I was alone and part of the time an officer altendtd me. 
There was an abundant supply o£ water from the Macoa 
water works distributed in pipes thionghout the camp. 
The clothing was of good quality and well cared for. The 
food was excellent, abundant in quantity and well pre- 
pared. The beef was fiesh and sweet, far it had not been 
"embalmed." The men were not obliged to get their 
fresh meat by picking maggots out of dried apples and 
dried peaches as has been the case sometimes in the past 
on QUI ''Wild West Fiontier." There were potatoes, Irish 
and sweet, navy beans, oniors, meat, stacks of light brod, 
canned salmon, canned tomatoes, etc. These were not all 
served at one meal, but all these articles and others go to 
make up the army ralion list. 

The spirit and discipline of officers and men was admir- 
able, and reflected great credit upon the Old Noith State. 
There was an enthusiaslic spirit and buoyancy that made 
their discipline and evolutions well nigh perfect. The 
secret of it all was confidence in their leader. They believe 
in their colonel, and the colonel in turn believes in his men. 
Col. James H. Young possesses in a marked degree a qual- 
ity of leadership as important as it is rare. He probably 
knows by name at least three quarters of his rtgiment, and 
^ on pleasant terms with his st^ffand the men in the ranks, 
ind yet maintains a proper dignity, such as be&ts his official 






On the last afternoon of my visit of inspection Col. 
Young ordered the regiment drawn up in front of his 
headquarters, and invited me to address them. The Col- 
onel and his staff were mounted, and I was given a position 
of honor on a dry goods bnx near the head of the brantiful 
horse upon which the Colonel was mounted. Besides- 
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Colonel James H. Young, of Raleigh, were near me Lieu- 
tenant Colonel^Taylor, of Charlotte ; Lieut. H. C. Christ- 
mas, of Raleigh; Major Walker, of Wilmington; Major 
Hayward, of Raleigh ; Chief Surgeon Bellinger, of Greens- 
boro ; Assistant Surgeons Pope, of Charlotte, and Alston, 
of Asheville ; Capt. Durham of Winston ; Capt. Hamlin, 
of Raleigh ; Capt. Hargraves, of Maxton ; Capt. Mebane, 
of Elizabeth City; Capt. Carpenter, of Rutherfordton ; 
Capt Alexander, of Statesville ;_ Capt. Smith, of Durham; 
Capt. Mason, of Kinston ; who served under Colonel Shaw 
at Fort Wagner; Capt. Leatherwood, Asheville; Capt 
Stitt, of Charlotte ; Capt. York, of Newbern ; and Quar- 
termaster Lane, of Raleigh. That highly respected citi- 
zen of Fayetteville, Adjutant Smith, was in the hospital 
suffering from a broken leg. I told them they were on 
trial, and the success or failure of the experiment must be 
determined by themselves alone; that godliness, moral 
character, prompt and implicit obedience, as well as bravery 
and unflinching courage, were necessary attributes of the 
true soldier. 

The Y. M. C A. tent is a great blessing to the regiment, 
and is very popular, and aids in every possible way the 
work of Chaplain Durham. 

The way Col. Young manages the canteen cannot be 
too highly recommended. Ordinarily the term canteen is 
another name for a drinking saloon, though a great variety* 
of articles, such as soldiers need, are on sale and the profits 
go to the soldiers. But the canteen of the Third North Caro- 
lina is a dry one. By that I mean that spiritous or malt 
liquors are not sold. Col. Young puts into practice the 
principles that have always characterized his personal habits, 
and with the best results to his regiment. 

I had the pleasure of meeting Capt. S. Babcock, Assis- 
tant Adjutant General oi l\ie^t\^a^^^^\vo\v^&V\«s^wxi.this 



^Bgitneat since it was musteied into the service. 

^Speaks of it in the highest terms. I also met Major J 
A. Logan, the Provost Marshal, and had a long interview 
with him. He said the Third North Carolina was a well- 
behaved regiment and that he had not arrested a larger 
per cent, of men from this regiment than from any other 
regiment, and that I was at liberty to publicly use this 
statement. 

While in the sleeper on my way home I fell in with 
Capt. J. C. Gresham, of the Seventh Cavalry. Capt. Gres- 
ham is a native of Virginia, a graduate of Richmond Col- 
lege and West Point, and has served many years in the 
regular army. He was with Colonel Fors> th in the bat- 
tle with the Sioux at Wounded Knee, South Dakota. I 
had met him previously, when I was in the United States 
Indian service in Kansas. He informed me that he mus- 
tered in the Erst four companies of the Third North Caro- 
lina, and the Colonel and his staff, and thit he had never 
met a more capable man than Colonel Young. 

The Third North Carolina has never seen active service 
at the front, and, as the Hispano-Americaii war is practi- 
cally a closed chapter, it will probably be mustered out of 
the service without any knowledge oE actual warfare. 1 
thought, however, as I stood on the dry goods box and 
gave them kindly advice, and looked down along the line, 
that if I was a soldier in a white regiment and was pitted 
against them, my regiment would have to do some mighty 
lively work to " clean them out" 

Charles Frascis MesERVE. 
Jhaw University, 
Raleigh, N. C, Jan. 25, 1899 



CHAPTER Vni- 



THE TWENTY-FOURTH U5ITED STATES INFAKTBT. 

BY SKRGSANT S. D. GIBSON. 

The Twenty-fourth United States Infantry was organized 
by act of Congress July 28, 1866. Reorganized by COII80U- 
dation of the 38th and 41st regiments of infantry, by act of 
Congress, approved March 3, 1869. Organization of regi- 
ment completed in September, 1869, ^^^^ headqaarten at 
Port McKavett, Texas. 

Since taking station at Port McKavett, headquarteis of 
the regiment have been at the following places : 

1870-71, Port McKavett, Tex.; 1872, Forts McKavett 
and Brown, Texas; 1873-74, Ports Brown and Duncan, 
Tex.; 1875-76, Port Brown, Tex.; 1877-78, Fort Clark, 
Tex., 1879, ^^^^ Duncan, Tex.; 1880, Ports Duncan and 
Davis, Tex.; 1881-87, Port Supply, Ind. Terr., 1888, Ports 
Supply and Sill, Ind. Terr., and Bayard, N. M.; 1889 to 
1896, Ports Bayard, N. M., and Douglas, Utah; 1897, Port 
Douglas, Utah ; 1898, Port Douglas, Utah, till April 20, 
when ordered into the field, incident to the breaking ontof 
the Spanish- American war. At Chickamauga Park, Ga., 
April 24 to 30 ; Tampa, Pla., May 2 to June 7 ; on board 
transport S. S, City of Washington^ enroute with expedition 
(Pifth Army Corps) to Cuba, from June 9 to 25 ; at Siboney 
and Las Guasimas, Cuba, from June 25 to 30 ; occupied the 
immediate block-house hill at Port San Juan, Cuba, July i 
to 10, from which position the regiment changed to a place 
on the San Juan ridge about otie-toMith of a mile to the left 
of the block-house, where il temam^^ \3L\i\5\ ^xsJl^ ^^^^s^^ 
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it took station at yellow fever camp, Siboney, Cuba, remain- 
ing until August 26, 1S98; returned to the United States 
August 26, airiving at Moutauk Pt, L. I., September 2, 
i8g8, where it remained until September 26, when ordered 
to its original station, Fort Douglas, Utah, rejoining Octo- 
ber I, 1898. 



FIEI.D AND STAFF OFFICERS. 

Colonel. — Henry B. Freeman, under orders to join. 

Lieutenant-Colonel. — Emerson H. Liscum, Btig.-Gen. 
Vols. On sick leave from wounds received in action at Fort 
San Juan, Cuba, July i, 1898. 

Majors. — J. Milton Thompson, commmding regiment 
and post of Fort Douglas, Utah. Alfred C. Markley, with 
regiment, commanding post of Fort D, A. Russell, Wyoming, 

Cha-plain. — Allen Allenworth, Post Treasurer and in 
charge of schools. 

Adjutant. — Joseph D. Leitch, recruiting officer at post. 

Quartermaster. — Albert Laws, 

On July I, 1898, our regiment was not a part of the firing 
line, and was not ordered on that line until the fire got so 
hot that the white troops positively refused to go forward. 
When our commander, Lieutenant-Colonel E. H. Liscum, 
was ordered to go in he gave the command "forward, march," 
and we moved forward singing "Hold ihe Fort, for we are 
coming," and on the eastern bank of the San Juan river we 
walked over the Seveuty-first New York Volunteer Infantry. 
After wading the river we marched through the ranks of 
the Thirteenth (regular) Infantry and formed about fifty 
yards in their front. We were then about six hundred 
yards from and in plain view of the block-house and Span- 
ish trenches. As soon as the Spaniards saw this they con- 
centrated all of their fire on us, and, while changing from 
^^lumn to line of battle (which took about eight minutes), 
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lost one hundred and two men, and that place on the- 
river to-day is called ** bloody bend." We had only one 
advantage of the enemy — that was onr superior maiksmas^ 
diip. I was right of the battalion that led the charge and 
I directed my line against the center of the trench, which. 
was on a precipice about two hundred feet high. 

I was bom December 4, 1852, in Wythe county, Virginia, 
and joined the army in Cincinnati, Ohio, November 22, 1869, 
and have been in the army continuously since. I served 
my first ten years in the Tenth Cavalry, where I experienced 
many hard fights with the Indians. I was assigned to the 
Twenty-fourth Infantry by request in i88a 

E. D. Gibson, 

Sergtami Co. G^ 24ik U. S. Infantry ^ 

PRBsmio, Caxjeforxoa. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



OENEBAL ITEMS OF UTTEREST TO THE RACE. 

John C. Dancy, re-appointed Collector of Port Wilming- 
ton, N. C Salary $j,ooo. 

I The appointment of Prof. Richaid T. Greener, of New 
I York, as Consul to Vladivistock. 

' Hon. H. P. Cheatham, appointed as Register of Deeds 
of the District of Columbia- Salary S4,ooo- 

Hon, George H. White elected to Congress from the 
Second Congressional District of North CaioHna, the only 
colored Representative in that body. 

The Cotton Factory at Con::ord, N. C, built and oper- 
ated by colored people, capitalized at $50,000, and estab- 
lished a new line of industry for colored labor, is one of 
the interesting items showing the progress of the colored 
race in America. 

B. K. Bruce re-appointed Register of the Treasury, and 
on his dealh Mr. Judson W. Lyons, of Augusta, Georgia, 
became his successor, and now has the honor of making 
genuine Uncle Sam's greenbacks by affixing thereto his 
signature. Salary $4,500. 

Bishop H. M. Turner visits Africa and ordains an Afri- 
can Bishop, J. H, Dwane, Vicar of South Africa, with a con- 
ference composed of a membership of 10,000 persons. This 
act of the Bishop is criticised by some of the Bishops and 
members of the A. M. E. Church in America on the 
grounds that Bishop Turner was acting without authority 
in making this appointment. 
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Mr. James Deveaux, Collector of Port Brunswick, Ga.; 
H. A. Rucker, Collector of Internal Revenue for Georgia, 
^4,500 (the best office in the State) ; Morton, Postmaster at 
Athens, Ga., $2,400; Demas, naval officer at New Orleans, 
$5,000 ; Lee, Collector of Port at Jacksonville, $4,000 (the 
best office in the State) ; Hill, Register of the Land Office 
in Mississippi, $3,000; Leftwich, Register of the Land 
Office in Alabama, $3,000; Casline, Receiver of Public 
Moneys in Alabama, $2,000 ; Jackson, Consul at Calais, 
$2,500; Van Horn, Consul in the West Indies, $2,500 ; 
Green, Chief Stamp Division, Postoffice Department, 
$2,000. 



nSS ALBERTA SCOTT AITB OTHERS. 

Miss Alberta Scott is the first Negro girl to be graduated 
from the Harvard annex. Her cla^mates and the pro- 
fessors of the institution have congratulated her in the 
warmest terms and in the literary and the language club 
of Boston her achievement of the M. A. degree has been 
spoken of with high praise. Miss Scott is but the fifth 
student of the Negro race to obtain this honor at the col- 
leges for women in Massachusetts. Two received diplomas 
from Wellsley, one from Smith College and one from 
Vassar. Miss Scott is 20 years old. She was born in 
Richmond, Va., having graduated from the common 
schools in Boston. Miss Scott's teachers spoke so encour- 
agingly of her work that the girl was determined to have 
a college education. She paid particular attention to the 
study of language and literature, and she is now a fluent 
linguist and a member of the Idler and German clubs. She 
has contributed considerably to college and New England 
journals. 



THE DI8C0VEET OP THE QADKES FAMILT, 

spicture of which is herein placed, will do much to confound 

hose bumptious sociologists who make haste to tnsli into 

ffint with statistics purporting to show ihat the Negro race 

I Ameiica is "fast dying out." The aim of this class of 

leople seems to be to show that the Negro lace withers 

inder the influeace of freedom, which is by no means true. 

t is possibly true that filth and disease does its fatal work 

1 the Negro race the same as in other races among the 

ilthy and corrupt, but the filthy and coirnpt in the Negro 

;e, as a class, are growing fewer every year, for which we 

n thank the philanthropy of the American people who 

e doing something to better the condition of the Negro 

ather than hurling at him enervating criticisms and com- 

daints. 

" Their home " is at Brodie, in the rountry, about twenty 
liles from Henderson, N. C. The father's name is Gillis 
larnes. He is about fifty years of agp, and the mother says 
he is about forty-eight. The oldest child is a daughter, 
iged twentj-eight, and the youngest is also a daughter, 
hree years of age; that you see seated in her mother's 
They are all Baptists, and thirteen tif the family 
le members of the church. I had this photograph taken 
t Henderson, on April 8th. There are seventeen children, 
,11 living, of the same father and mother. A. J. Games 
pends quite a part of the time in teaching in his native 
lounty. When he is not teaching he is at home, and every 
fvening has a school made up of children of the family. 
. J. Games is the tall young man in the back-grouud at 
he right, who is a former student of Shaw University, as 
well as one of the sisters represented in the picture, — Pfof. 
Charles F. Afeserve, in the Ba-ptist Home Mission Monthly. 






Xcv ToKK, Angist 27. — U^or Tkjlor, die colored 
cydist, met and defeated -^Jbnmr" Midad, die little 
Wdsbman, in a special mafedi nee, best tiro oat of thieei 
one mile pace heats, from a isfanding stait, at Manhattan 



Midael won the fixst heat easibr, as Tajloc^s pacii^ 
qmat broke down in the final lap. hot on the next two 
heats M^r**^^^ was so badly beaten and dis t anced that he 
quit each time in the last lap. 



Taylor's woA was wcmderfnl, both from a laci]^ and 
time standpoint, and he established a new worlds lecoid 
which was absolutely phenomenal, covering the third heat 

in r^i 2-5. 

Michael was hissed by the spectators as he passed the 
stand, dispirited and dejected by Taylor's overwhelming 
▼ictory- 

Immediately after the third heat was finished, and before 
the time was announced, William A. Bradley, who cham- 
pioaed the colored boy during the entire season, issued a 
challenge to race Taylor against Michael for ^5,coo or 
$iOfOrx> a side at any distance up to one hundred miles. 

THE COLORED YOUTH UONIZEB. 

This declaration was received with tumultuous shouts 
by the assemblage, and the colored victor was lionized 
when the time was made known. 

Edouard Taylorc, the French rider, held the world's 
record of 1:45 5-5 for the distance in a contest paced from 
a standing start 

THE WORU>'S RECORB UOW&RXS^. 

Th^ • *•- record agsunst time Itom a ^xan^co^ ^tea^^ 



made by Piatt Belts, of England, was 1:43 2-5. Michael 
beat Taylore's record by i 2-5 seconds in the first heat, 
but Major Taylor wiped this out and tied Belts' record 
against time in the second heat. As Taylor was on the 
outside for nearly two and a half laps, it was easily seen 

Ljhat he rode more than a mile in the time, and shrewd 

^bdgcs who watched the race said that he would surely do 

^Better on the third attempt 

^H That he fully justified this belief goes without saying. 

^M PALE AS A CORPSE. 

^^ The Welsh rider was pale as a corpse when he jumped 
off his wheel and had no excuse to make for his defeat. 
Taylor's performance undoubtedly stamps him as the 
premier 'cycle sprinter of the world, and, judging from 
the slaying qualities he exhibited in his six days' ride in 
the Madison S'|uare Garden, the middle distance champion- 

rip may be his before the end of the present season. 
After a search of many years, at last a Negro millionaire, 
-yes, a mulli-milltonaire has beeu found. He resides in the 
city of Guatemala, and is known as Don Juan Knight, It 
is said he is to that couutry what Huntington and other 
monied men are to this country. He was born a slave in 
the State of Alabama. He owns gold mines, large coffee 
and banana farms, is the second largest dealer in mahog- 
ony in the world, owns a bank and pays his employes 
$200,000 a year. His wealth is estimated at $70,000,000. 
He was the property of the Uptons, of Dadeville, Ala, He 
contributes largely to educational institutions, has erected 
hospitals, etc. He is sought for his advice \i"j iVic ^oNt-^-a.- 
L^ent whenever a bond issue, etc., is to'bem.a.ie. ■^A'tXvNts 



A NEGRO HILLIONAIBE FOUKD XT LAST, 
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in a palace and has hosts of servants to wait on his family. 
He married a native and has seven children* They have 
all b en educated in this country. Two of his sons are in 
a military academy in Mississippi and one of his daughters 
is an accomplished portrait painter in Boston* He visited 
the old plantation where he was bcm recently and em-- 
ployed the son of his former master as foreman of his 
mines. Finding that the wife of his former master was 
sick and without money, he gave her enough money to 
live on the balance of her life. He employes more men 
than any other man in Guatemala and is the wealthiest one 
there. — Maxton Blade. 



UNCLE SAM'S MONET SEiXER WHO COULD STEAL MILLIONS 

IF HE WOULD. - 

There i? only one man in the United States who could 
steal $10,000,000 and not have the theft discovered for six 
months. 

This man has a salary of $1,200 a year. He is a Negro 
and his name is John R. Brown. 

Mr. Brown's interesting duty is to be the packer of cur- 
rency under James F. Meline, the Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States, who says that his is a place where auto- 
matic safeguards and chtcks fail, and where the govern- 
ment must trust to the honesty of the official. 

All the currency printed at the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing is completed in the Treasury Building by having 
the red seal printed on it there. It comes to the Treasury 
Building in sheets of four notes each, and when the seid 
has been imprinted on the notes they are cut apart and pttt 
into p'ickages to dry. John Brown's duty is to pat up the 
packages of notes and ^eal them. 

Bromn dots ]ii» work iu a cagt %1 Vhib «a& ^ ^Sml 
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which the completion of the notes is accomplished — the 
room of the Division of Issues. 

The notes are arranged in packages of one 'hundred be- 

I fore they are brought into the cage. Each package has 

I its paper strap, on which the number and denomination is 
given in printed characters. Forty are put together in 
two piles of twenty each and placed in a power press. This 
press is worked by a lever, something like an old-style cot- 
ton press. There are openings above and below through 

I which strings can be slipped after Brown has pulled the 
lever and compressed the package. 

These strings hold the package together while stout ma- 
nilla paper is drawn around it. This paper is folded as 
though about a pound of tea and sealed with wax. Then 

La label is pasted on it, showing in plain characters what is 

I'within, 

' The packages are of uniform size and any variation from 
the standard would be noticed. But a dishonest man in 
Brown's position could slip a wad of prepared paper into 
one of the packages and put the notes into his pocket. 

If he did this the crime might not be known for six 
months or a year, or even longer. Some day there would 
come from the Treasurer a requisition for package of notes 
of a certain denomination. The doctored package would 
be opened and the shortage would be found. However, 
the Government has never had to meet this situation. 

There have been only two men engaged in packing and 
sealing currency since the Treasury Department was or- 
ganized. 

John T. Barnes began the work. He was a delegate to 
the Chicago Ccnvention which nominated Lincoln and 
he received his appointment on the recommendation of 
Montgomery Blair in 1861. In 1862 he was assigned to 

, making up the currency packages and fulfilled that duty 
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tMLl ii2t desaiu isL rg*>f Kc rirn^nthr was ever disiaw e ic d 
intm wociL, tbGCD^ He ^rsmtTtfi e'vcy ceot of umcm ry is- 

med bj c&e jpopgenmiieoct ice ±xrtf-tvo yeais — so many 
mZifX^rA (iciCata that it would take a week tofigmetliein 

Mr. Baeroes' dtxzies were oiled tempocmly until Novem- 
her f , when Joim BL Bzcma was appnmtrd to the place. 

BaEToes at tlie tzme of his death was leodTii^ only f 1,400 
a year aitd Brown draws ooIt ^i^aoou 

Ordiftarily the Bttreaa of EograTU^ and Piintii^ de- 
liefer* to the Issue Division aboat fifty-dix packages of paper 
money €4 i,oco sheets each^ foor notes on a sheet, making, 
when separated, 224,000 notes^ These notes lange in value 
from $t Xo^ $2C^ and their aggregate is nsnally about 
ft/joofioo^ The government, however, isstKS cnnency in 
4lttu/mitiAiions of #50, f 100, $500, f i,ooa The largest 
are not printed often, because the amount issued is small. 

If it could happen that 224,000 notes ci ^1,000 each 
were received from the bureau in one day, the aggr^te 
of value in the fifty-six packages would be ^224,000,000. 
As it is, a little more than 10 per cent of this sum repre- 
M'Uts the largest amount handled in one day. 

That is, the packer has handled ^25,000,000 in a single 
Hay, and not one dollar has gone astray. 

John R. Brown is a hereditary office-holder. His father 
was a trusted employee of the Treasurer's office for ten 
years prior to his death, in 1874. The son was appointed 
AMiiiitant messenger in 1872. He became a clerk through 
competitive examination and was gradually promoted. 

Tlie man who has the largest interest in John Brown'5 

integrity and care probably does not know Brown's name- 

Yet| if a thousand dollars were missing from one of the 

pMckMges in the storage vauU, E\\\s H. Roberts^ Treasurer 

^the United States, would \iave \.o inaSifcVc^wA, ^^' 
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lasgiven a bond to the governme^nST 
of $500,000. Twenty years hence the sureties on that 
bond could be held for a shortage in the Treasurer's of&ce, 
if it could be traced back to Mi. Roberts' term. 

Not one of the employes under Mr. Roberts gives a 
bond, though they handle millions every day. But the 
Treasurer's office is one which every responsible employe 
has been weighed carefully. Its clerks have been in ser- 
vice many years and have proved worthy of confidence. 



UOWELLiS DISCOVEtiN A NESRO POET. 



Mr. Paul Lawrence Dunbar has been until recently an 
elevator-boy in Dayton Ohio. While engaged in the nps 
and downs of life in that capacity he has cultivated his 
poetical talents so successfully that his verse has found 
frequent admission into leading magazines. At last a little 
collection of these verses reached William Dean Howells, 
and Mr. Dunbar's star at once became ascendant. He is 
said to be a full-blooded Negro, the son of slave-parents, 
and his best work is in the dialect of his race. A volume 
of his poems is soon to be published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
and in an introduction to it Mr. Howells writes as follows: 

" What struck me in reading Mr., Dunbar's poetry was 
what had already struck his friends in Ohio and Indiana, 
in Kentucky and Illinois. They had felt as I felt, that 
however gifted his race had proven itself in music, in ora- 
■tory, in several other arts, here was the first instance of an 
.erican Negro who had evinced innate literature. In 

ly criticism of his book I had alleged Dumas in France, 
•nd had forgotten to allege the far greater Pushkin in 
,S.nssia ; but these were both mulattoes who might have 
been supposed to derive their qualities from white blood 



vastly more artistic than ours, and who were the creatures 
of an environment more favorable to their literary develop- 
ment So far as I could remember, Paul Dunbar was the 
only man of pure African blood and American civilization 
to feel the Negro life esthetically and express it lyrically, 
It seemed to me that this had come to its most modem con- 
sciousness in him, and that his brilliant and unique achieve- 
ment was to have studied the American Negro objectively, 
and to have represented him as he found him to be, with 
humor, with sympathy, and yet with what the reader mast 
instinctively feel to be entire truthfulness. I said that a 
race which come to this effect in any member of it had at- 
tained civilization in him, and I permitted myself the 
imaginative prophecy that the hostilities and the prejudices 
which had so long constrained his race were destined to 
vanish in the arts ; that these were to be the final proof 
that God had made of one blood all nations of men. 1 
thought his merits positive and not comparative ; and I 
held that if his black poems had been written by a white 
man I should not have found them less admirable. I ac- 
cepted them as an evidence of the essential unity of the 
human race, which does not think or feel black in one and 
white in another, but humanly in all." 

The Bookman says of Mr. Dunbar : 

"It is safe to assert that accepted as an Anglo-Saxon 
poet, he would have received little or no consideration in 
a hurried weighing of the mass of contemporary verse, 

"But Mr. Dunbar, as his pleasing, manly, and not un- 
refined face shows, is a poet of the African race ; and this 
novel and suggestive fact at once placed his work upon a 
peculiar footing of interest, of study, and of appreciative 
welcome. So regarded, it is a most remarkable and hope- 
iiiJ production." 

Ve reproduce here one qI 'DunLV>at''s ^^■a^ex.vt -^Qi«fi&' 
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WHEN DE CO'N pone's HOT. 

Dey is times in life when Nature 

Seems to slip a cog an' go 
Jes' a-rattlin' down creation, 

Lak an ocean's overflow ; 
When do worl' jes' stahts a-spinnin' 

Lak a picaninny's top, 
An' you' cup o' joy is brimmin' 

'Twel it seems about to slop, 
An' you feel jes' lak a racah 

Dat is trainin' fu' to trot — '■ 
When you' mammy ses de blessin' 

An' de co'n pone's hot. 

When you set down at de table, 

Kin' o' weary lak an' sad, 
An' you'se jest a little tiahed. 

An' purhaps a little mad — 
How you' gloom tu'ns into gladness, 

How you' joy drives out de doubt 
When de oven do' is opened 

An' do smell comes po'in' out ; 
Why, de 'lectric light o' Heaven 

Seems to settle on de spot. 
When yo' mammy ses de blessin' 

An' do co'n pone's hot. 

When de cabbage pot is steamin' 
An' de bacon good an' fat. 

When de chittlin's is a-sputter'n' 
So's to show yo' whah dey's at ; 

Take away you sody biscuit. 
Take away yo' cake an' pie. 
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Fu' de glory time is comin', 

En' it's proachin' very nigh, 
An' you' want to jump an' hoUafa, 

Do yo know you'd bettah not, 
When you mammy ses de blessin' 

An' de co'n pone's hot. 

I have heerd o' lots o' sermons, 

An' I've heerd o' lots o' prayers ; 
An' I've listened to some singin' 

Dat has tuck me up de stairs 
Of de Glory Lan' an' set me 

Jes' below de Mahster's th'one, 
An' have lef my haht a singin' 

In a happy aftah-tone. 
But dem wu's so sweetly murmured 

Seem to tech de softes' spot, 
When my mammy ses de blessin'. 

An' de co'n pone's hot. 

— Taken from the Literary IHgmL 



DISFRANCHISEMENT OF COLORED YOTEBS. 

While the Northern and Western portions of the Unilil 
States were paying tributes to the valor of the N^;io wA^ 
diers who fought for the flag in Cuba, the most intenie 
feeling ever witnessed, was brewing in some sections of tfe 
South — notably in the North Carolina Legislature— 
against the rights and privileges of Negro citizenslii^ 
which culminated in the passage of a "Jim Crow" car laW| 
and an act to amend the State Constitution so as to dif* 
franchise the colored voters. It was noticeable, howevet; 
that although the " Jim Ciow Cat" law got through that 
body in triumph, yet the ^^ Vim Cxo^ ^tA.'''' \«^^ ^^Mcl^ 
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e it a felony for whites and colored to cohabit together 

J NOT PASS. 

fThe Washington Post, which cannot be rated as'gener- 
ally partial to the colored citizens of the Uaion,'and which 
is especially vicious in its attacks on the colored 'soldiers, 
has the following to say as to the proposed North Carolina 
amendment, which is so well said that we insert the same 
in full as an indication to our people that justice is^not yet 

ind — though seemingly tardy : 
SUFFRAGE IN NOfiTH CABOLINA. 
(Washington Post, Feb, 20, 1899.) 
The amendment to the Constitution of North Carolina, 
sich has for its object the limitation of the suffrage in the 
State, appears to have been modeled on the new Louisiana 
laws and operate a gross oppression and injustice. It is 
easy to see ihat the amendment is not intended to disfran- 
chise the ignorant, but to stop short with the Negro ; to 
deny to the illiterate black man the right of access to the 
ballot box and yet to leave the way wide open to the equally 
illiterate whites. In our opinion the policy thus indicated 
is both dangerous and unjust. We expressed the same 
opinion in connection with the Louisiana laws, and we see 
no reason to amend our views in the case of North Carolina. 
The proposed arrangement is wicked. It will not beat the 
test of intelligent and impartial examtnatiou. We believe 
in this case, as in that of Louisiana, that the Federal Con- 
itution has been violated, and we hope that the people 
•North Carolina will repudiate the blunder at the polls. 
'We realize with sorrow and apprehension that there are 
lents at the South enlisted in the work of disfranchis- 
ing the Negro for purposes of mere party profit. It has 
been so in Louisiana, where laws were eTiac\.e4.MTi6.ftt Vciv"^ 
niiess and illiterate Negroes cannot vo^e, ■wV-CVe: s^^t 
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ignorant and vicions classes of whites are enabled to retain 
and exercise the franchise. So far as we are concerned— 
and we believe that the best element of the Sonth in every 
State will sustain our proposition — we hold that, as be- 
tween the ignorant of the two races, the Negroes are pre- 
ferable. They are conservative; they are good citizens; 
they take no stock in social schisms and vagaries ; they 
do not consort with anarchists ; they cannot be made the 
tools and agents of incendiaries ; they constititute the solid, 
worthy, estimable yeomanry of the South. Their influence 
in govenmient would be infinitely more wholesome than 
the influence of the white sansculotte, the rifiE-raff, the 
idlers, the rowdies, and the outlaws. As between the 
Negro, no matter how illiterate he may be, and the " poor 
white," the property-holders of the Sonth prefer the former. 
Excepting a few impudent, half-educated, and pestiferous 
pretenders, the Negro masses of the South are honest, 
well-meaning, industrious, and safe citizens. They are 
in sympathy with the superior race ; they find protection 
and encouragement with the old slave-holding class ; if left 
alone, they would furnish the bone and sinew of a secure 
and progressive civilization. To disfranchise this class 
and leave the degraded whites in possession of the ballot 
would, as we see the matter, be a blunder, if not a crime. 
The question has yet to be submitted to a popular vote. 
We hope it will be decided in the negative. Both the 
I#ouisiana Senators are on record as proclairning the un- 
constitutionality of the law. Both are eminent lawyers, 
and both devoted absolutely to the welfare of the South. 
We can only hope, for the sake of a people whom we ad- 
mire and love, that this iniquitous legislation may be over- 
ruled in North Carolina as in Louisiana. 



CHAPTER X. 



SOME FACTS ABOUT THE PHILIPPINOS. 



WHO ACUINALDO IS. 



Kmilio Aguinaldo was bom March 22, 1S69, at Cavite, 
Viejo. 

When twenty-five years old he was eltcled Mayor of 
Cavite. 

On August 21, 1896, Aguinaldo became leader of the 
insurgents. The revolution started on that day. 

He fought four battles with the Spaniards and was vic- 
torious in all; He lost but ten men, to Ihe Spaniards 125. 
On December 24, 1897, a peace was established between 
Aguinaldo and the Spanish. 

Aguinaldo received $400,000, but the rest of the con- 
ditions of peace were never carried out. 

In June last Aguinaldo issued proclamation, expressing 
a desire for the establishment of a native admi nistration 
in the Philippines under an American protectorate. 

In an interview with a World coire-spondent at that time 
he expressed himself as grateful to Americans. 

In July he issued a proclamation fixing the I2th day of 
that month for the declaration of the independence of the 
Philippines. 

In November Aguinaldo defied General Otis, refusing to 
release his Spanish prisoners. 

The Cabinet on December 2, cabled Geueia^ 0\.\a\.'0 i^-_ 
Etfitf the release 0/ Ihe prisoners. 
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AGUINAt,DO THE UAN. 

In his features, face and skull Aguinaldo looks more 
a Enropeaa than a Malay. 

He is what would be called a handsome man, and mt] 
be compared with many young men in the province 
Andalusia, Spain. If there be truth in phrenology he is a 
man above the common. Friends and enemies agree that 
he is intelligent, ambitious, far-sighted, brave, self-con- 
tiolled, honest, moial, vindictive, and at times cruel. He 
possesses the quality which friends call wisdom and ene- 
mies call craft According to those who like him he is 
courteous, polished, thoughtful and dignified ; according; 
to those who dislike him he is insincere, pretention^, vain 
and arrogant. Both admit him to be genial, generous, 
self-sacrificing, popular and capable in the administration 
of affairs. If the opinion of his foes be accepted he is one 
of the greatest Malays on the page of history. If the 
opinion of his friends be taken as the criterion be is one of 
the great men of history, irrespective of race — The Rmtem 
of Reviews. 



»CT8 FBOM FEUPE AQONCILLO'S LETTER IN LEBUM 
MA6AZ1NE. 

Sixty per cent, of the inhabitants can read and write. 

The women in education are on a plane with the men. 

Each town of 5,000 inhabitants has two schools for chil- 
dren of both sexes. The towns of 10,000 inhabitants have 
three schools. There are technical training schools in 
Manila, Iloilo and Bacoler. " In these schools are ta ogg 
cabinet work, silversmithing, lock-smithing, Uthot 
carpentering, machinery, decorating, sculpture, p 
iconomy^ commerdaV \aw, boot-Yctv^n^s «aA oomn 
correspondence, French an4 "En^HAi. \ «oft. ^•cx« -a w*. 
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^^inperior college for painting, sculpture and eograving. 
There is also a college of commercial exports in Manila, 
and a nautical school, as well as a superior school of agri- 
culture. Ten model farms and a meteological observatory 
are conducted in other provinces, together with a service 
of geological studies, a botanical garden and a museum, a 
laboratory and military academy and a school of telegraphy. 
Manila has a girl's school (La Ascuncion) of elementary 
and superior branches, directed by French, English and 
Spanish mothers, which teaches French, English litera- 
ture, arithmetic, algebra, trigonometry, topography, physics, 
geology, universal history, geography, designing, music, 
dressmaking and needle-work. The capital has besides a 
municipal school of primary instruction, and the following 
colleges : Santa Ysabel, Santa Catolina, I,a Concordia, Santa 
Rosa de la Looban, a hospital of San Jose, and an Asylum 
of St Vincent de Paul, all of which aie places of instruction 
for children. There are other elementary schools in the 
State of Camannis, in Pasig, in Vigan and Jaro. 

The entire conduct of the civilization of the Philippines 
as well as local authorities are in the hands of the Philipi- 
nos themselves. They also had charge of the public offi ;es 

I of the government during the last century. 
There is a medical school and a school for mid-wives. 
"All the young people and especially the boys, belong- 
ing to well-to-do families residing in the other islands go 
to Manila to study the arts and learn a profession. Among 
the natives to be ignorant and uneducated, is a shameful 
condition of degredation. 

"The sons of the rich families began to go to Spain in 
1854" to be educated. 
^L When the Spaniards first went to the islands " they found 
^H the Philipiuos enlightened and advanced in civilization.'' 
^H "They had foundries for casting iron and brass, for mak- 
^B ing guns and powder. They had their special writing witk 



two alphabets, and used paper imported from China and 
Japan." This was in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The Spanish government took the part of the na- 
tives against the imposition of exorbitant taxes, and the 
tortures of the inquisition by the early settlers. 

The highest civilization exists in the island of L*uz( 
but in some of the remote islands the people are not nioi 
than "enlightened." The population embraced in Afr-J 
guinaldo's dominion is io,ooo,ooo, scattered over 
tory in area approaching 300,000 square miles. The Ami 
cans up to this time have conquered only about 143 square 
miles of this territory. 

What takes place in the South concerning the treatmetit 
of Negroes is known in the Philippines, The Philipino 
government on the 27th of February, 1899, issued trom 
Hong Kong the following decree warning the Philipino 
people as follows : 

" Manila has witnessed the most horrible outrages, 
confiscation of the properties and savings of the people 
the point of the bayonet, the shooting of the defenceless, 
accompanied by odious acts of abomination repugnant bar- 
barism and social hatred, worse than the doings in th< 
Carolinas." 

They are told of America's treatment of the black poj 
lation, and are made to feel that it is better to die fighti' 
than become subject to a nation where, as they are mai 
to believe, the colored man is lynched and burned ali' 
discrimii ately. The outrages in this country is giving" 
America a bad name among the savage people of the worid, 
and they seem to prefer savagery to American civilization, 
such as is meted out to her dark-skinned people. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



RESUME. 



Should the question be asked " how did the American 
[egroes act in the Spanish- American war?" the foregoing 
tief account of their conduct would furnish a satisfactory 
nswer to any fair mind. In testimony of their valiant 
induct we have the evidence first, of competent eye wit- 
s; second, of men of the white race; and third, 
Dt only the white race, but men of the Southern white 
in America, whose antipathy to the Negro " with a 
" is well known, it being related of the great George 
iTashington, who, withal, was a slave owner, but mild in 
s as to the harshness of that system — that on his 
ying bed he called out to his good wife : " Martha, Martha, 
;t me charge yon, dtar, never to trust a 'nigger' with a 
Again we have the testimony of men high in 
Bthority, competent to judge, and whose evidence ought 
I be received. Such men as General Joseph Wheeler, 
lolonel Roosevelt, General Miles, President McKinley. 
\f on the testimony of such witnesses as these, we have 
" established our case," there must be something 
long with the jury. A good case has been established, 
'ever, for the colon d soldier, out of the mouth of many 
itnesses. The colored troopers just did so well that praise 
tild not be withheld from them even by those whose 
lucation and training had bred in them prejudice against 
[^Toes. It can no longer be doubted that the Negro 
}ldier will fight. In /act such has been \.\veu \ttia\6. V-a. 
]Bt wars that no scruples should liave 'be.eii cuXw^Ava^^ a^ 
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this point, but the (late) war was a fresh test, the result of 
which should be enough to convince the most incredulous 
" Doubting Thomases." 

The greater portion of the American people have confi- 
dence in the Negro soldier. This confidence is not mis- 
placed — the American government can, in the Souths 
organize an army of Negro soldiers that will defy the 
combined forces of any nation of Europe. The Negro can 
fight in any climate, and does not succumb to the hardships 
of camp life. He makes a model soldier and is well nigh 
invincible. 

The Negro race has a right to be proud of the achieve- 
ments of the colored troopers in the late Spanish-American 
war. They were the representatives of the whole race ia 
that conflict ; had they failed it would have been A calamity 
charged up to the whole race. The race's enemies would 
have used it with great e£Fect They did not fail, but did 
their duty nobly — a thousand hurrahs for the colered 
troopers of the Spanish-American war I ! 

In considering their successful achievements^ however, 
it is well to remember that there were some things the 
Negro had to forget while facing Spanish bullets. The 
Negro soldier in bracing himself for that conflict must 
needs forget the cruelties that daily go on against his 
brethren under that same flag he faces death to defend j he 
must forget that when he returns to his own land he will 
be met not as a citizen, but as a serf in that part of it, at 
least, where the majority of his people live ; he must forget 
that if he wishes to visit his aged parents, who may perhaps 
live in some of the Southern States, he must go in a ** Jim 
Crow" car ; and if he wants a meal on the way, he could 
only get it in the kitchen, as to insist on having it in the 
dinittg'TOom with other traveVeis^ ^ovXdi sv3\i\tOL \vvca. \» 
mob violence ; he must iotget \Vva\. t\i^ ?^2l^ >afc lwv^\. v^ 



defend in Cuba does not protect him nor his family at 
home ; he must forget the murder of Frazier B. Baker, whO' 
was shot down in cold blood, together with his infant babe 
in its mother's arms, and the mother and another child 
wounded, at Lake City, S. C, for no other offense than 
attempting to perform the duties of postmaster at that place 
— a position given him by President McKinleyj he must 
forget also the shooting of L,oflin, the colored postmaster at 
Hogansville, Ga., who was guilty of no crime but being a 
Negro and holding, at that place, the postoffice, a position 
given him by the government; he must forget the Wil- 
mington viassacrc, in which some forty or fifty colored 
people were shot down by men who had organized to take 
the government of the city in charge by force of the Win- 
chester — where two lawyers and a half dozen or more 
colored men of business, together with such of their white 
fiiends as were thought necessary to get rid of, were ban- 
ished from the city by a mob, and their lives threatened in 
the event of their return — all because they were in the 
way as Republican voters — "talked too much," or did not 
halt when so ordered by some members of the mob ; they 
must forget the three hundred Negroes who were the 
victims of mob violence in the United States during the 
year 1898; they must forget that the government they 
fought for in Cuba is powerless to correct these evils, and 
does not correct them. 

\ 

^p The failure of the American government to protect its 
colored citizens is due to the peculiar and complicated 
construction of the laws relating to Siatcs Rights. The 
power to punish for crimes against citizens of the different 



1 IS given by construction of the ConstitittKm 
United States to the courts of the several States. The 
Federal authorities have no jurisdiction unless the State 
has passed some law abridging the rights of citizens, or the 
State government through its authorized agents is unable 
to protect its citizens, and has called on the national gov- 
ernment for aid to that end, or some United States official 
is molested in the discharge of his duty. Under this subtle 
construction of the Constitution a citizen who lives io a 
State whose public opinion is hostile becomes a victim of 
whatever prejudice prevails, and, although the laws may in 
the letter, affoid ample protection, yet those who are to 
execute them rarely do so in the face of a hostile public 
sentiment ; and thus the Negroes who live in hostile com- 
munities become the victims of public sentiment. Juries 
may be drawn, and trials may be had, but the juries ate 
usually white, and are also influenced in their verdicts by 
that sentiment which declares that "this is a while man's 
government," and a mistrial follows. In many instances 
the juries are willing to do justice, but they can feel the 
pressure from the outside, and in some instances the jurors 
chosen to try the cases were members of the mob, as in 
the case of the coroner's jury at Lake City. 

It is the duty of a State Governor, when he finds public 
sentiment dominating the courts and obstructing justice, 
to interfere, and in case he cannot succeed with the sherifi 
and posse comitatus, then to invoke National aid. Bat 
this step has never yet been taken by any Governor of tie 
States in the interest of Negro citizenship. Some of the 
State Governors have made a feeble demonstration by way 
of threats of enforcing the^^^raitut those who or^ 
mobs and take the i3.wJ/^^^^g0^ hands; and sotnei 
the mob muideien^^^^^^^y^ ^^ *^ ^^ which, 
most 



jtjries have as afotestated, chosen to obey public sentimeat, 
which is not ia favor of punishing white men for lynching 
Negroes, rather than obey the law ; and cases against the 
election laws and for molesting United States officials have 
to be tried in the district where these offenses occur, and 
the juries being in sympathy with the criminals, usually 
acquit, or there is a mistrial because they cannot all agree. 
That mobocracy is supreme in most parts of the Union 
is no longer a mooted question. It is a fact ; and one that 
forebodes serious consequences, not only to the Negro but 
to any class of citizens who may happen to come into dis- 
p.&vor with some other class. 

W/iat the Negro should do under such circumstances 

pust be left to the discretion of the individuals concerned. 

tome advise "^migration, but that is impracticable, en 

unless some suitable place could be found where 

iiy considerable number might go, and not fare worse. 

The colored people will eventually leave those places where 

Jiey are maltreated, but "whether it is better to suffer the 

His we now bear than flee to those we know not of," is the 

bestion. The prevailing sentiment among the masses 

sems to be to remain for the present, where they are, and 

trough wise action, and appeals to the Court of Enlight- 

•fiied Christian Sentiment, try to disarm the mob. There 

ju no doubt a class of white citizens who regret such occur- 

|tnces, and from their natural horror of bloodshed, and 

K>king to the welfare and reputation of the communities 

I which such outrages occur, and feeling that withal the 

Negro makes a good domestic and farm hand, will, and do 

EunBel against mob violence. In many places where mobs 
-— occurred such white citizens have been invaluable 
saving the lives of Negroes from mob violence ; 
>tiog that these friends will increase and kee^ vi^j 
*^ work the Negro has seldom e^et W^. 'Cae. ?»t^\ie: 
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of mob violeiioe in any oonsidciable nnmbeiSi the home 
ties being stioi^, and he insdncdvdy loves the scene of 
his Inith. He loves the vhite men who were boys with 
him, whose faces he has smiled in from inbncy, and he 
would rather not sever those friendly tics. A toachiDg 
incident is related in reference to a cokxed man in a certain 
town where a mob was mnrdering X^ioes right and left, 
who came to the door of his place of business^ and seeing 
the face ot a yoong white man whom he had known from 
his youth* asked protection home to his wife and five chil- 
dren; the reply came with an oath, ^H^et bad^ into that 
hodse'or I will pat a ballet into yoa.** The day before this 
these tvo men had been '^good friends^*' had ^'exchanged 
cigars'* — but the orders of the mob were s lim^ei in this 
instance than the ties of long years of dose friendshipu An- 
other if! stance, thongh, will show how the mob coald not 
control the ties of friendship of the white for the black. It 
was the case of a colored man who was blacklisted by a 
mob in a certain city, and fled to the home of a neighbor- 
icg white friend who kept him in his o vn honse for several 
da^-s until escape was possible, and in the meantime, sum- 
moned his white neighbors to guard the black man's 
family — threatening to shoot down the first member of the 
mob who should enter the gate, because, as he said, '^on 
have no right to frighten that woman and her children to 
death.'^ S:ich acts as this assure the Negroes in places 
where feeling runs against them that perhaps they may 
be fortunate enough to escape the violence of this terrible 
race hatred that is now running riot in this country. In 
this connection it is well to remark that kindness will win 
in the long run with the Negro Race, and make them the 
white man's friend. Georgia and those States where 
Negroes are being burned are sowing to the wind and will 
ere long reap the whirlwind m \\ie ma\X»L dL TMo^^aa&x^ 



Criminal assaults were not characteristic of the Negro in 
the days of slavery, because as a rule there was friendship 
between master and slave — the slave was too fond of his 
master's family but to do otherwise than protect it; but the 
situation is changed — instead of kindness the Negro sees 
nothirg but rebuff on every hand; he feels himself a hated 
and despised race without country or protection any where, 
and the brute-spirit rises in those, who, by their make-up 
and training, cannot beep it down — then follows murder, 
outrage, rape. It is true that only a few do these things, 
but those few are the natural products of the Southern 
system of oppression and the wonder is, when the question 
is viewed philosophically, that there are so few. The con- 
clusion here reached is that Georgia will not get rid of her 
brutes by buruing them and taking the chaired embers 
home as relics, but rather by treating her Negro population 
with more kindness and showing them that there is some 
hope for Negro citizenship in that State. The Negroes know 
that white men have been known to rape colored girls, but 
that never has there been a suggestion of lynching or 
burning for that, and they feel despondent, for they know 
the courts are useless in such cases, and this jug-handle en- 
forcement of lynch law is breeding its own bad fruits on 
the Negro race as well as making moie brutal the whites. 
My advice, then, to our white friends is to try kindness as 
a remedy for rape in the South, and 1 am convinced of 
the force of this remedy from what I know of the infre- 

Iuent occurence of assaults and murders in those States 
'here the Negroes are made to feel that they are citizens 
ad are al home. 
mi- 



'HAT courage! what AN EXAMPLE OF FAITHFULNESS 

TO DUTY 

Did the colored troopers exhibit in loT;^eA.\.m% i^ ^«k. 
'.comiags to themselves and lace ol V\ievt "^^^ ^'^"^" 



cnunent when they made those daring charges onSan 
Jnan and £1 Caney!! They were possessed with large 
hearts and snblime courage. How they fought under such 
circumstances, none but a divine tongue can answer. It 
was a miracle, and was performed, no doubt, that good 
might come to the race in the shape of the testimonials 
given them as appears heretofore in this book. Their deeds 
must live in history as an honor to the N^;ro Race. Let 
them be taught to the children. Let it be said that the 
N^;ro soldier did his duty under the flag, whether that 
flag protects him or not The white soldier fought under 
no such sad reflections — ^he did not, after a hard-fought 
battle, lie in the trenches at night and dream of his aged 
mother and father being run out of their little home into 
the wintry blasts by 'a mob who sought to ^^tring them 
up" for circulating literature relating to th^ party of Wm. 
McKinley — ^ihe President of the United States — ^this was 
the colored soldiers' dream, but he swore to protect the flag 
and he did it. The colored soldier has been faithful to his 
trust ; let others be the same. If Negroes who have other 
trusts to perform, do their duty as well as the colored sol- 
diers, there will be many revisions in the scale of public 
sentiment regarding the Negro Race in America — ^many 
arguments will be overthrown and the heyday towards 
Negro citizenship will begin to dawn — there are other bat- 
tles than those of the militia. 

THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM IS MAINLY IN THE 

RACE'S OWN HANDS. 

They must climb up themselves with such assistance as 

they can get. The race has done well in thirty years of 

freedom, but it could have done better; banking on the 

progress already made the next thirty years will no doubt 

sZiow greater improvement Wian \\i^ v*j^"-^\^K^^tA^K^^ 



TlMB, which some people seem to take so little into ac- 
count, will be the great adjuster of all such problems in the 
futuie as it has been in the past. Many children of the 
white fathers of the present day will read the writing of 
their parents and wonder at their short-sightedness in at- 
tempting to fix the metes and bounds of the American Ne- 
gro's status. We feel reluctant to prophesy, but this much 
we do say, that fifty years from now will show a great 
change in the Negro'i condition in America, and many 
of those who now predict his calamity will be classed with 
the fools who said before the Negro was emancipated that 
they would all peiish within ten years for lack of ability to 
feed and clothe themselves. The complaint now with many 
of those who oppose the Negro is not because he lacks 
ability, hut rather because he uses too much and sometimes 
gets the situation that they want. This is pre-eminently 
so from a political standpoint and the reported arguments 
used to stir the poorer class of whites to rally agaiust the 
Negroes in Wilmington during the campaign just before 
the late MASSACRE there in the fall of i8g8, was a recital 
by impassioned orators oE the fact that Negroes had 
pianos and servants in their houses, and lace curtains to 
their windiws — this outburst being followed by the ques- 
tion, "HOW MANY OF YOU WHITE MEN CAN 
AFFORD TO HAVE THEM?" So as to the problem 
of the Negro's imbibing the traits of civilizaion, that point 
is settled by what he has already done, and the uutold ob- 
stacles which are being constantly put in his way by those 
who fear his competition. The quistion then turns not so 
much on what shall be done with the Negro as upon 
WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THE WHITE 
MEN who are so filled with prejudice that neither law nor 
religion restrains their bloody haads -wWtv ftit '&^'eL<ai'sr 
^Jnses to get into what he calls "hia pVace" '«V\<:?o. i^v^."^* 



tliat of a menial; and often there seems ao effort even t 
put the Negro in any particnlar place save the grave, a 
many of the lyochings and murders appear to be d 
either for the fun of shooting some one, or else with e* 
termination in view. There is no attempt at a show ol! 
reason or right. The mob spirit is growing — prejudice ii 
moie intense. Formerly it was confined to the rabble^ 
now it has taken hold of those of education and standing 
Red shirts have entered the pulpits, and it is a mattei 
boasted of rather than condemned— the South is not th< 
only scene of such outrages. Prejudice is not confined to 
one section, but is no doubt more intense in the Southeit 
State, and more far-reaching in its effects, because it U 
there that the Negroes, by leason of the large numbers iq 
proportion to the other inhabitants, come into political 
competition with the whites who revoh at the idea oj 
Ne^o officers, whether they are elected by a majority o| 
citizens or not. The whites seem bent on revoluiion ti 
prevent the force and effect of Negro majirities. Whethej 
public sentiment wil! continue to endor-^e these local tevw 
hitions is the question that can be answered only by timtt 
Just so long as the Negro's citizenship is written in lb 
Constitution and he believes himself entitled to it, just a 
long will he seek to exercise it. The white man's revoltf 
tion will be needed every now and then to beat back tU 
Negro's a.spiTations with the Winchester. The NegK 
race loves progress, it is fond of seeing itself elevated, i< 
loves office for the honor it brings and the emolumeritl 
thereof, just as other progressive races do. It is not efEeU 
looking back to Confucius; it is looking forward; it dofl 
not think its best days have been in the past, but that th« 
are yet to come in the future; it is a hopeful race, teacB 
able lace; a race that absorbs readily the arts and accom 
plishments of civilization', a race \.\\a.t\iaa ■caa.&e. vf*i^«sa''» 
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spite of mountains of obstacles; a race whose temperament 
defied the worse evils of slavery, both African and American; 
a race of great vitality, a race of the future, a race of des- 
tiny. 

In closing this resume of this little work it is proper that 
I should warn the younger members of the race against 
despondency, and against the looseness of character and 
habits that is singularly consequential of a despondent 
spirit. Do not be discouraged, give up, and throw away 
brilliant intellects, because of seeming obstacles, but rather 
resolve to BE SOMETHING AND DO SOMETHING 
IN SPITE OF OBSTACLES. 

"It was not by tossing feather balls into the air that the 
great Hercules gained his strength, but by hurling huge 
bowlders from mountain tops "that his name became the 
synonym of manly strength." So the harder the struggle 
the greater the discipline and fitness. If we cannot reach 
success ia one way, let us try another. "If the mountain 
will not come to Mahomet let Mahomet go to the moun- 
tain." 

Self-made men are usually strong characters — the race 
needs strong characters, it needs reliable men who will 
help live down the reputation that has already been made 
for us by the lick-spittle and jig dances. When high 
character marks the majority of the race sentiment will 
change in our favor, and we will no longer be measured 
by the vices of the vicious, but by the virtues of the ma- 
jirity. Nothing tells for progress like self-respect. Money 
without it will not solve the problem, let there be both. 

THE SOUTH IS A GOOD PLACE FOR THE 
NEGRO TO LIVE, provided, however, the better class of 
citizens will rise up and demand that lynchings and mobs 
shall cease, and that the officers of the \arN s\\'4\\ ^la 'Caw.-^. 
jllaty without prejudice. The on\y ■wa^y Xo s\x"5^ie:?s -ca.^ 
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THE TWO BLACK REGIMENTS. 



E nELU OFFICERS ARE SELECTED FROM THE REGULAR 
ARMV-LOE OFFICERS ARE AFRO-AHERICANS— NAMES OF 
OFFICERS— FIRST BLOOD FOR THE AFRO- AMERICAN PRES8. 

(from thk nhw yohk sun.) 

Washington, Sept. 9. — An order for the organization 
of two Negro regiments of volunteers was issued by the 
War Department this afternoon, and the officers selected 
were announced. All the field officers, Colonels, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonels and Majors, are from the regular army, and 
were in the Santiago campaigii except Col. Duval. All 
the Captains, First Lieutenants and Second Lieutenants 
are colored men. 

The regiments will be designated as the Forty-eighth 
and Forty-ninth Regiments of Infantry, United States Vol- 
unteers. The Forty-eighth Regiment will be organized at 
Fort Thomas, Ky., and the Forty-ninth at Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Mo. * 

The appointments are as follows: 

To be Colonel of the Forty-eighth Regiment, William P. 
Duval], Captain First Artillery; to be Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Thaddeus W. Jones, Captain Tenth Cavalry; to be Majors, 
Sedgwick Rice, First Lieutenant Seventh Cavalry; Alex- 
ander L. Dade, First Lieutenant Third Cavalry and John 
Howard, First Lieutenant Nineteenth Infantry. 

To be Captains. — John Buck, First Sergeant Troop B. 

Tenth Cavalry; Thomas Campbell, \ate VusV \i\e.vX'Mw>.xi.v 

^Eompaoy h. Seventh United States "VoVuviteeis-, '^KVC-iaso- 
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H. Brown, Sergeant-Major Ninth Cavaliy; Carter P. John- 
son, Tenth Cavalry; Thomas Grant, late First Lientenant, 
Company' F. Tenth United States Volnnteers; Robert R. 
Rndd, late Captain Company A. Ninth Battalion Ohio 
Volnnteers; James E. Hamlin, late Captain Third North 
Carolina Volnnteers; Pleasant Webb, late Captain Sixth 
Virginia Volnnteers; Wm. A. Hankins, late Captain Sixth 
Virginia Volunteers; Leon W. Denison, late Captain Com- 
pany K. Eighth Illinois Volunteers; Stephen Starr, late 
Second Lieutenant Ninth United States Volunteer Infan- 
tiy; Alexander Richardson, late First Lieutenant Ninth 
United States Volunteer Infantry. 

To be First Lieutenants. — L. M. Smith, First Sergeant 
Troop M. Tenth Cavalry; Peter McCowan, First Sergeant 
Troop E. Tenth Cavalr> ; William H. Allen, Sergeant 
Company A. Ninth Cavalry; John H. Anderson, Squadron 
Sergeant-Major Ninth Cavalry; Charles O. Thorns, late 
Lieutenant Eighth United States Volunteer Infantry; Jerry 
M. White, late First Lieutenant Twenty-third Kansas; Jas. 
F. Powell, late Second Lieutenant Indiana Volunteers; H. 
B. Brown, late First Lieutenant Third North Carolina; H. 
J. Parker, late First Sergeant Tenth United States Volun- 
teer Infantry; Jacob C Smith, late Second Lieutenant 
Ninth United States Volunteer Infantry; John W. Brown, 
late Second Lieutenant Ninth • United States Volunteer 
Infantry; Charles C Caldwell, late First Lieutenant Com- 
pany B. Ninth Battalion Ohio Volunteers. 

To be second Lieutenants. — Walter Green, First Sergeant 
Company K. Tenth Cavalry; C B. Turner, Commissary 
Sergeant Tenth Cavalry; Joseph Moore, First Lieutenant 
Company B. Eighth United States Volunteer Infantry; J. 
B. Coleman, late First Lieutenant Company E- Seventh 
United States Volunteer Infantry; Lincoln Washington, 
iSergeant-Major Ninth Cava\ry\ T>aN\dL ^- ^^«R^\al^ Sec- 
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ond Lieutenant Tenth United States Volunteet Infantry; 
Wilson Ballard, late Second Lieutenant Ninth Battalion 
Ohio Volunteers; Joseph C, Audrews, Private, Company L. 
Sixth Massachusetts Volunteers; Frank R. Chisholni, late 
Private, Company L. Sixth Massachusetts Volunteers; 
John K. Rice, late First Lieutenant Sixth Virginia Volun- 
teers; George W. Taylor, non-commissioned officer Third 
North Carolina Volunteers; Green F, Marion, late Sergeant 
Third Alabama Volunteers. 

To be Colonel Forty-ninth Regiment, William H. Beck, 
Captain Tenth Cavalry; to be Lieutenant Colonel, Arthur 

C. Ducat, Captain Twenty-fomth Infantry; to be Majors, 
Ernest Hinds, First Lieuteuaut Second Artillery; George 
W Kirkman, Captain Twenty-third Infantry, and James 
E. Brett, Captain Twenty-fourth Infantry. 

To be Captains. — William E Edwards, Sergeant Com- 
pany A. Tenth Cavalry; Cbarlts W. Jefferson, First Ser- 
geant Company B. Ninth Cavalry; Floyd H. Crumbly, late 
First Lieutenani Company A. Tenth United States Volun- 
teer Infantry; Edward L Baker, late Lieutenant Company 
B, Tenth United States Volunteer Infantry; John O. Proctor, 
late First Lieutenant Eighth United States Volunteer In- 
fantry; Emanuel D. Bass, late First Lieutenant Company 

D. Ninth Battalion Ohio Volunteers; W. M. Hawkins, late 
Captain Twenty-third Kansas Volunteers; Benjamin Graves, 
late Captain Sixth Virginia Volunteers; William R. Staff, 
Sergeant-Major Twenty fourth Infantry; Frank R. Steward, 
late Second Lieutenant Eighth United States Volunteer 
Infantry; Robert G. Wood, late Second Lieutenant Ninth 
United States Volunteer Infantry; Robert Gage, late Cap- 
tain Third Alabama Volunteers. 

To be First Lieutenants. — Charles Perry, First Sergeant 
Troop L. Tenth Cavalry; L. H. Jordan, First Lieuteuaut 
Company K, Seventh United States N o\\iti\.c«:x \x!&a.'cxi^-. 
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Charles S. Spurloqk, Sergeant Company £• Tenth Cevalry; 
Ebert W. Maden, Sergeant Company E. Ninth Cavalry; 
Charles H. Robinson, First Lieutenant Sixth Virginia 
Volunteers; Jas. ti. Thomas, late First Lieutenant Indiana 
Volunteers; David J. Gilmer, late Captain Third North 
Carolina Volunteers; Robt. Blakeman, late First Sergeant 
Company H. Eighth Illinois Volunteers; Hamilton H. 
Blunt, late First Lieutenant Ninth United States Volun- 
teer Infantry; Thomas C. Butler, late Second Lieutenant 
Ninth United .States Volunteer Infantry; Macon Russell, 
late Second Lieutenant Eighth United States Volunteer In- 
fantry; late Quartermaster Sergeant' L. A. Tilman, Seventh 
United States Volunteer Infantry. 

To be Second Lieutenants. — A. M. Ray, Sergeant Com- 
pany F. Tenth Cavalry; Robert L. Gough, Company D. 
Twenty-fourth Infantrj ; Wyatt Huffman, late Second Lieu- 
tenant Eighth United States Volunteer Infantry; Beverly 
Peaca, late First Lieutenant Seventh United States Volun- 
teer Infantry; Henry F. Walls, Commissary Sergeant Ninth 
Cavalry; William Blaney, late Second Lieutenant Tenth 
United States Volunteer Infantry; Horace F. Wheaton, 
Private, Company L. Sixth Massachusetts Volunteers; 
Frederick C. Wilson, Private, Company L. Sixth Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers; George E. Payne, Second Lieutenant, 
Twenty-third Kansas; Leander W. Hayes, late Sergeant 
Third North Carolina Volunteers; Gilford E. Campbell, late 
Sergeant Eighth Illinois Volunteers; Edward B. Johnson, 
Tenth Cavalry.— iV: K Age. 
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